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THE INTEGRATION OF THE ACTIVITIES OF VARIOUS 
SUPERVISORS DEALING WITH THE SAME 
GROUPS OF TEACHERS 


Bess GooDYKOONTZ 


Assistant United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


One of the most curious elements in our 
educational philosophy is our belief in the 
finality and adequacy of a chart in 
straightening out a tangled administrative 
situation. Once set down in lines and 
squares, showing a straight broad ray of 
authority descending from the sovereign 
people upon those in direct line of descent, 
and diminishing in intensity apparently as 
it continues, and presto! a complicated ad- 
ministrative tangle appears surprisingly 
simple. Therefore when the principals’ 
club in one of our largest cities studies the 
problem of conflicts between elementary 
school principals and subject matter 
specialists, and issues a statement, it 
causes little consternation. It says: 


The strongest part of leadership is in the per- 
sonality of the individual, and the personality 
of the principal goes into his school through 
supervision. He is the logical person upon 
whom this duty falls. . . . Supervision by the 
principal will prevent the fault of dividing 
education into blocks of subjects taught by 


_| Specialists. . . . The special supervisor has not 


the proper perspective to advance the unity of 
the school... . The fact is generally recog- 


nized that the principal is the codrdinator of 
subjects in their relation to the best develop- 
ment of the child and, as such, he must have 
full supervisory powers. 


It is a relatively simple matter to chart 
the administrative and supervisory situa- 
tion resulting from such a policy. Straight 
down the line from people to superintend- 
ent, to assistant superintendents, and to 
principals descends the responsibility of 
administering and supervising the indi- 
vidual schools. And off to the side in neat 
rectangular boxes, precarious both from 
the standpoint of accomplishment and 
tenure, are the subject-matter specialists, 
awaiting the call. The chart is simple, the 
meaning is plain; the matter of adminis- 
tration and supervision is settled. 

In another large city this same problem 
of delegating supervisory responsibility is 
studied over a period of years by the 
superintendent, assistant superintendents, 
directors of departments, directors of re- 
search, and supervisors in special fields. In 
the final report may be found the follow- 
ing statements: 


*Barr and Burton, Supervision of Instruction, pp. 41-42. 
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It shall be the responsibility of supervisors 
to formulate or modify courses of study to 
meet new demands in their particular depart- 
ments. . . . The interpretation of the course of 
study shall rest with the supervisor. . . . While 
a principal should be qualified to determine to 
what extent a course of study should be used 
in his school, any adaptation shall be made 
only after consultation with and approval of 
the supervisor. . . . A supervisor shall visit all 
buildings within the city each year. This neces- 
sitates a definite itinerary for a part of the 
time. .. . After a visit to a building, the su- 
pervisor shall discuss with the principal the 
conditions in the building; this discussion will 
include an evaluation of the teaching observed 
and a suggested program for its improvement. 
. .. A supervisor shall render judgments to 
the superintendent regarding the technical 
efficiency of the teachers in his special field.? 


' Another chart is made, quite different to 
be sure from the first one; but again the 
delegation of administrative and super- 
visory authority is settled, this time with 
the special subject supervisors nearer the 
top of the chart. 

Actually, of course, these definitions of 
function and organization charts do not 
settle the problem. No one will deny 
that they are a great help. They force 
decisions; they are concrete. But the sore 
spots are still there in places where the 
lines rub against each other, or the squares 
don’t fit together to cover the total area. 
Specifically some of the bad spots are these. 
There is the primary supervisor, well pre- 
pared for her work, keen, progressive, with 
a definite program in mind. She hopes, 
let us say, to change the formal stereotyped 
program in the primary grades to one of 
much greater freedom—freedom in cur- 
riculum and freedom in actual movement. 
She hopes to change the daily fare from 
the rather limited one of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and a little science to one much 
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more representative of children’s actual 
needs. The curriculum for a particular 
community will conform rather closely to 
its problems and interests, so that the 
social science and natural science problems 
will arise from community affairs. In this 
program there will be much less sitting 


down and much more actual movement in 


the classroom. There will be fewer short 
recitation periods—reminiscent of a rail- 
road schedule—and more long work 
periods. Subjects will not be shut off in 
tight compartments, but there will be much 
more opportunity to develop those subjects 
which contribute to each other through a 
reasonable amount of correlation. For all 
of these changes certain administrative au- 
thority is necessary to get the instructional 
program changed; the success of such a 
supervisory program depends upon the 
willingness and ability of different persons 
to work together on a common problem. 
Another place of possible friction is in 
the relations of a conscientious principal 
with a corps of special-subject supervisors. 
In case the principal takes seriously his re- 
sponsibility for assisting in the supervisory 
programs and attempts to carry out each 
one of them, he encounters certain insistent 
problems. The handwriting supervisor, 
for instance, urges that the handwriting 
period come at a time of day when muscu- 
lar control is best; in order to give a 
reasonable amount of practice, a period of 
a certain length is necessary; in order to 
motivate the work in handwriting, certain 
awards are desirable, and since the hand- 
writing period is short enough at best, it 
is suggested that the administration of the 
system of awards be handled at some other 
period. There may be a special reading 
supervisor who is to improve the reading 
level throughout the school. She plans a 
program to include work reading and ree- 


* Addresses and Proceedings of the National Education Association. Department of Supervisors and 


Directors of Instruction, 1931, pp. 817-18. 
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reational reading, each in its proper place, 
and develops instructional materials and 
practices appropriate to each. With every- 
thing arranged, the principal is apt to find 
that the general supervisor has included 
recreational reading as language training 
and that a large share of the language 
period is being devoted to the memoriza- 
tion of poetry, a field which is being dupli- 
eated by the recreational reading super- 
visor. Or there is a progressive art super- 
visor who expands her program of fine arts 
to include industrial arts and, in line with 
the best recommendations in that field, in- 
stitutes a fascinating course of study show- 
ing how the fundamental needs of man- 
kind—food, clothing, shelter, transporta- 
tion, and recreation—are supplied. The 
children make pottery, learn to weave, 
study about rubber products, dry fruit and 
vegetables, make candles, furnish a doll 
house, make model boats. Very soon the 
principal discovers with some concern a 
very considerable overlapping between this 
highly desirable activity and the fields of 
knowledge represented by the usual social 
studies curriculum. 

It is a simple enough matter to say that 
the work of these supervisors in dealing 
with the problems in any one school should 
be integrated, but the question of where 
this action should originate—whether in 
the main office or in the individual school 
buildings—is a question for speculation. 
In other words, where does integration 
start, what is it, and who produces it? 
Sometimes no doubt a conscientious ele- 
mentary school principal, having tried to 
administer supervisory programs of spe- 
cial-subject supervisors, decides that it 
would be better to delegate his administra- 
tive responsibility and he says, in effect, 
“T’ll run the school if you’ll attend to the 
instruction.’? In such a case the pressure 
is in no degree decreased. It simply falls 
directly upon the individual classroom 
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teachers rather than upon the principal. 
There are, of course, other spots which 
hold possibilities of tension, but these are 
enough to point the problem. They show 
that, having sorted out the lines and the 
squares of authority and charted them so 
as to show the line of direct authority from 
one administrative officer to another, and 
from advisory officers to administrative 
officers, a school superintendent must then 
find ways of making these straight lines 
cross again so that there will be an in- 
tegration of the resources of all responsible 
groups. 

The rest of this paper is simply a catalog 
of suggestions for getting the lines crossed 
for the purpose of integrating the activi- 
ties of various supervisors dealing with the 
same groups of teachers. They will to a 
limited extent be case studies of integrated 
supervisory activities. The suggestions are 
based on three assumptions: first, that in- 
tegration is a weaving together of the best 
plans of all who are concerned with the 
developmental program of an individual 
learner or a group of learners into a single 
plan which will provide the best situation 
possible for physical, intellectual, and 
social development; second, that capable 
teachers sometimes achieve this from un- 
coordinated supervisory programs, but that 
supervisory officials themselves should pro- 
vide for it; and third, that an integrated 
program is the result of deliberately pro- 
vided integration machinery. 

Naturally one of the ways commonly 
recommended of correlating the activities 
of different supervisory officials is to bring 
them together in a body. Accordingly, 
some superintendents hold weekly meet- 
ings of the administrative council, weekly 
meetings of principals, regular meetings of 
supervisors. These groups are homogene- 
ous by type of position. When meetings 
of these groups can be supplemented by 
meetings of groups which are homogene- 
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ous by type of supervisory problem, still out in advance, and the Fourth Yearbook 
another kind of cross-connection is made. of the Department of Supervisors and Jj. 
There may be regularly scheduled meet- rectors of Instruction comments sadly on 
ings of principals and teachers of schools the difficulty of finding supervisors who 
in which there are large foreign popula- have charted courses for themselves with 
tions with the supervisor of reading and anything like the definiteness, objectivity, 
English; other meetings of principals and and provisions for evaluation that they 
teachers of schools in which there is depart- have for children. 

mentalization with an assistant superin- But examples can be found. Miss Bader, 
tendent and supervisors of the fields of assistant superintendent of schools in Ann 
study concerned ; other meetings of super- Arbor, reports in the Supervisors’ Third 
visors of art and music with supervisors Yearbook a codperative project in improy- 
of fields which admit of correlation; and ing the report cards. This was no doubt 
still other meetings of general supervisors only a section of the total supervisory pro- 
with the research staff and with principals. gram for the year. The staff of super. 

Detroit illustrates these supervisory or- visors and principals, a local study group 
ganizations with a supervisory council of the American Association of University 
which meets weekly to consider problems Women, parent-teacher associations, and 
of instruction, such as course of study teachers all worked jointly to make the re- 
problems, provision for individual differ- port card do what those who sent it and 
ences, selection of texts, the measurement those who received it wanted it to do. 
program, experiments in _ instruction. Such a section of a supervisory program 
Within this supervisory council the in- requires time, materials, meetings, consul- 
structional activities of the various sub- tations, experimentation. But in the 
jects on the three levels—elementary, jun- process of improving report cards many 
ior high, and senior high schools—are fundamental problems are included, such 
codrdinated. These regularly scheduled as: What are evidences of desirable 
correlation meetings of officers responsible growth? What development besides men- 
for the same thing but from different tal development should be _ recorded! 
angles, are indications of what Ayer and What measures of growth are best under- 
Barr call ‘‘providing the machinery for stood by parents? What should parents 
codperation.’’ report to schools? 

The logical next step would appear to Other long-time projects are suitable 
be the codperative planning of the super- units for a supervisory program, only a 
visory program. The regular weekly meet- few of which may be listed: codrdination 
ing may become merely a program, or it of certain subjects of an already over-full 
may turn out to be an opportunity for daily program; including physical activity 
different members of the staff to urge cer- as well as intellectual activity in the day’s 
tain action or report developments. If the work; planning provisions in classification 
supervisory council is really to result in and curriculum for the superior students; 
cooperative action, a program of goals to supplementing the minimum schoolroom 
be achieved is as necessary for its direction equipment; developing a guidance pro- 
as such a statement of goals is for children. 4 gram even for elementary schools. All of 
The Eighth Yearbook of the DepartmentM™these are cores around which the activities 
of Superintendence calls attention to the—of many persons may center. 
searcity of supervisory programs mapped Common among the goals included in 
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any cooperative supervisory program is 
that of developing or refining parts of the 
course of study. One bit of evidence to 
this effect is the widespread acceptance of 
the practice of making up curriculum com- 
mittees not only of specialists in a particu- 
lar field but also of persons in related 
felds. A curriculum program such as the 
one under way in Buffalo includes the 
grvices of an assistant superintendent in 
charge of one instructional level, special- 
subject supervisors, principals, teachers, 
and teacher-training specialists. 

Another important development is the 
frank recognition that certain desirable 
skills or phases of subject matter are best 
developed not as isolated subjects but as a 
part of some other subject. It is the old 
story of the cowbird which lays its eggs in 
other birds’ nests and allows its young to 
be hatched out with the others’ babies. In 
the new Baltimore course of study in 
safety, certain units are included which 
are normal parts of the geography, history, 
hygiene, arithmetic, and science courses. 
They are not to be taught twice; they are 
taught in their customary places, but their 
relationship to the whole safety program is 
mapped out in such a procedure. Further- 
more, safety education becomes the joint 
responsibility of many instead of a few. 
This is a weleome but not very common 
indication of the breaking down of subject 
matter lines. 

Reavis, in his recent book on the ele- 
mentary school, includes an interesting dis- 
cussion of what he ealls school activities 
which provide integrating experiences for 
pupils; they require integration of super- 
visory activities as well. He mentions 
specifically the home-room assemblies, com- 
munity fétes and pageants, the school li- 
brary, the school savings bank, the school 
paper. Others might be the safety patrol, 
the school chorus and orchestra, the annual 


exhibit or open house, Christmas and other 
celebrations. 

Very closely related to curriculum build- 
ing as a means of providing for overlap- 
pings in the activities of various super- 
visory officials is that of developing new 
materials of instruction. At the present 
time an amazing number of individual les- 
son sheets are being prepared for pupils’ 
use. Some are Morrison units; some are 
Dalton contracts; modifications of various 
plans are common. It would be difficult 
to find a school system of any size in which 
no teachers are experimenting with in- 
structional materials of this type. They 
are often the result of codperative plan- 
ning among teachers, principals, general 
supervisors, subject specialists, extension 
class teachers. The statement is sometimes 
made that there is plenty of machinery in 
a school system for getting new ideas down 
from the top but very little for getting 
them up from the bottom. Detroit and 
Los Angeles are among the cities which 
have provided for new instructional mate- 
rials being developed codperatively by 
teachers and supervisory officers and be- 
coming a definite part of the system’s 
curriculum. 

Summing this all up, there seem to be 
two ways of looking at the problem of in- 
tegrating the activities of various super- 
visors dealing with the same groups of 
teachers. Speaking in terms of the lines- 
and-squares diagrams with which we 
started this discussion, the problem is at- 
tacked administratively by providing for, 
instead of guarding against, crossing of 
the lines: Speaking in terms of what hap- 
pens when the lines cross, the problem is 
on the way to solution when two or more 
persons agree to join forces to get some- 
thing worth while done. It would seem 
desirable to supply plenty of these worth- 
while things to be done. 











EARLY LITERARY BACKGROUND AS A FACTOR IN THE 
TEACHING OF LITERATURE 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 
Rochester, New York 


It is a generally conceded fact that the 
literary standards of the average American 
are very low. Our public schools have 
assumed the responsibility for teaching all 
the children of all the people to read and 
to love literature. This program places 
upon the teacher-training institutions the 
responsibility for preparing a sufficient 
number of persons able to develop reading 
ability and literary appreciation. 

Every elementary school teacher has, in 
theory, been trained to teach literature. 
The results of this teaching have not been 
satisfactory. The average American has 
been taught to read, but he has not been 
taught to love literature. The questions 
arise: What weaknesses in teaching con- 
tribute to this condition? To what extent 
is the training school responsible? 

Weakness in classroom method is the 
reason most commonly given by critics to 
account for this failure. This gives rise 
to the consideration that two factors un- 
derlie method in literature, cultural back- 
ground and training. In a recent study 
made by the writer, the early literary 
backgrounds of 200 normal school students 
and 200 persons who might be rated as suc- 
cessful above the average in their respec- 
tive fields were compared in the hope of 
discovering what factors, if any, have a 
bearing upon the failure of the elementary 
schools to develop literary appreciation. 
In the selection of the control group, the 
list, while representative of various inter- 
ests, was weighted in favor of those who 
have shown observable literary apprecia- 
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tion and love of reading, upon the assump. 
tion that the factors which produced sue- 
cess in other fields of literature might have 
some bearing upon success in the teaching 
of literature. 

In one hundred biographical case studies, 
the evidence tends to suggest that a love 
of reading and literature is engendered 
largely by contact with other persons who 
are themselves great readers and lovers of 
literature; that the sharing of literary ex- 
periences is an important factor; and that 
a wide acquaintance with the classics seems 
to be a fairly constant factor in the early 
background of superior people. The school 
and the public library show little influence 
in this group. 

A second group of case studies includes 
one hundred contemporary holders of 
earned college degrees, comprising a wide 
range of interests and occupations. In this 
group, one generation removed from the 
biographical group, the home remains the 
controlling factor in so far as the reading 
material furnished is of a superior type, 
but, even in the privileged home, family 
reading and the personal influence show a 
decrease while the school and the public 
library begin to rise in importance. 

A study of the literary backgrounds of 
200 normal school students reveals some 
rather startling changes in the present gen- 
eration. The home influence shows a tre- 
mendous decline; the school remains al- 
most static, while the influence of the 
publie library is very much increased. The 
type of literature read shows a significant 
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change. The reading of superior material 
as represented by the classics has dropped 
from 90 per cent to 6 per cent, while the 
reading of inferior material has risen from 
10 per cent to 94 per cent. 

A surprising and unforeseen result of 
these case studies is the evidence that the 
American home shows no advantage over 
the foreign background in the matter of 
quality of literature read. The children 
of American parentage report exactly the 
same inferior literature as the children of 
foreign parentage. In the matter of spoken 
English and literary traditions, the Ameri- 
can home may exercise a superior influence, 
but in the field of present reading material 
the two groups remain almost equal. The 
persons studied in the two previous groups 
were reading widely during childhood in 
an adult library. The small proportion of 
inferior literature read was offset by the 
coincident presence of a wide variety of 
good material. During the same years of 
childhood, the normal school students were 
being mentally impoverished by cheap, 
ephemeral books ‘‘ written down’’ to chil- 
dren by unimportant persons, and possess- 
ing no literary style or distinction. In 
almost every way, the early backgrounds 
of the normal school students appear 
unfavorable in comparison with the 
backgrounds of superior and successful 
adults. 

It is a matter of common note among 
educators dealing with teacher training 
that the average candidate of the present 
day is of a ealibre inferior to those who 
presented themselves a decade ago. There 
are several apparent reasons for this. One 
is the prevailing impression that anyone 
can teach school; another is the fact that 
better salaries for teachers have attracted 
to the profession many who are more inter- 
ested in the salaries and the agreeable 
hours than in the profession itself. The 
absence of adequately high standards in 
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entrance requirements has its bearing upon 
the problem as well. 

An increasing number of candidates for 
teacher training at the present time, espe- 
cially in the city training schools, are either 
foreign-born or only one generation re- 
moved from a foreign environment. It is 
hardly to be expected that these teachers 
will have that love and respect for English 
literature which is founded upon wide ac- 
quaintance and appreciation. It is reason- 
able to believe that a teaching force in 
whose early reading The Bobbsey Twins 
has replaced the Bible and whose list of 
remembered authors substitutes Horatio 
Alger, Gene Stratton Porter, Augusta H. 
Seaman, L. M. Montgomery, Laura Lee 
Hope, and Myrtle Reed for Dickens, Scott, 
Bunyan, Shakespeare, Defoe, and Thack- 
eray does not seem likely to exercise a de- 
sirable influence upon our public school 
children. 

Another significant factor is the almost 
total disappearance of the poets in the 
students’ lists. Whereas the superior 
adults studied mentioned 56 poets 333 
times, the students mentioned one poet four 
times. That poet, it may be interesting to 
note, is Robert Louis Stevenson, and while 
we may be grateful that at least one poet 
survives, there is little encouragement in 
the fact that even his record drops from 
10 to 4. 

Certain specific reductions and losses are 
perhaps worthy of special note. Andersen 
drops from 35 to 8; Grimm, from 39 to 7; 
Hawthorne, from 77 to 1; Dickens, from 95 
to 3; Defoe, 57 to 0; Lewis Carroll, 24 to 0; 
Irving, 15 to 0; Scott, 89 to 0; and Shakes- 
peare, 56 to 0. Some of these losses may be 
accounted for by the fact that many au- 
thors commonly read by elementary school 
children in previous generations are now 
relegated to the high school. The 200 supe- 
rior adults mentioned 23 superior books 
566 times. The 200 students recalled 14 
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childish but superior books 303 times, and 
16 decidedly inferior books 341 times, in- 
dicating that they are reading, indeed, 
but with increasing emphasis upon the 
mediocre. 

A check made of the number of readings 
by normal school students of the hundred 
books most frequently mentioned by the su- 
perior adults brings out some interesting 
facts. All the books on the list may be 
rated as classics. All of those books ap- 
pearing at the top of the list are either re- 
quired or optional reading in the high 
school, and many have reénforcement in 
the grade libraries as well. As the end of 
the list is approached, it is observed that 
the least read books, although of equal 
calibre with the others, have had little or 
no emphasis laid upon them by the schools. 
It would seem that the classics would 
hardly be read at all in this generation if 
the schools did not require them. 

Early and favorable literary experience, 
as indicated by the evidence gathered for 
the present study, tends to enrich back- 
grounds by increasing vicarious experience 
and by deepening insights. It tends also 
to produce individuals who are well in- 
formed, socially efficient, and discriminat- 
ing patrons of the arts, particularly that of 
literature. The data discovered in the 
present study tend to indicate that the ma- 
jority of the normal school students exam- 
ined lack such backgrounds. They have a 
limited knowledge of the classics, engen- 
dered chiefly by compulsion; their child- 
hood reading habits have not been of the 
type observed in the backgrounds of supe- 
rior adults; their attitude toward the 
classies indicates little love of good books, 
or enjoyment in reading them; and their 
equipment in the mere tools of literature, 
such as vocabulary and spelling, is notice- 
ably limited. All these factors may well 
point to a contributory weakness underly- 
ing that of method, namely, literary back- 


grounds which are probably inadequate fo; 
a teacher, one of whose essential duties jt 
is to engender in her pupils a knowledge 
and love of great literature. 

In entering upon an interpretation of 
the data secured in this study, it is realizeq 
that we are on debatable ground. The use 
of the word ‘‘classics’’ may suggest that 
the investigation rests upon an aristocratic 
ideal in education, incompatible with de. 
mocracy. A definition of terms may be 
needed here. For purposes of this study, 
the word ‘‘classies’’ is used, not in the nar. 
row sense, but to connote that literature of 
power and distinction, in any field, which 
has become a part of our literary heritage 
—in other words, superior literature. 

The term, ‘‘favorable home environ. 
ment,’’ is used in the sense of culturally 
favorable. The objection may be raised 
that, in a democracy, literary or cultural 
backgrounds are not a measure of success, 
The data herewith presented, however, 
tend to show that they are a factor. Of 200 
eases studied, 156 (78 per cent) report 
such favorable backgrounds; and 37 of the 
remaining 44 specifically state that they 
were seriously handicapped, both socially 
and educationally, by their absence. The 
testimony of these persons indicates that 
when the superior adult arises from an in- 
ferior background, he does so at the ex- 
pense of bitter struggle, both material and 
spiritual, and an almost superhuman effort 
to overcome early deficiencies. Since the 
200 persons studied represent 61 different 
occupations, it would tend to suggest that 
such backgrounds are a factor, not in the 
literary occupations only, but in other 
fields. That they would be a significant 
factor in the equipment of a teacher seems 
sufficiently self-evident, yet the studies of 
normal school students show that only 12 
per cent come from such environments; 
and in every case the students studied ex- 
pressed resentment at the deprivation. 
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The study of the early literary back- 
grounds of 200 superior and successful 
adults reveals the following factors: 


1, Favorable cultural environment 

9 Wide, happy acquaintance with literature, 
especially with the classics 

3, Love and respect for books and reading, and 
hearty enjoyment in various contacts with 
literature 

4, Comparatively little inferior literature, and 
that offset by much of superior type 

5, Pleasurable participation in group reading 
and discussion 

6. Superior command of English as revealed 
by autobiography, quotation, questionnaire, 
and interview 


The study of 200 normal school students 
reveals the following factors: 


1. Unfavorable cultural environment 

2, Limited and chiefly compulsory acquaintance 
with classies 

3. Lack of love and appreciation for superior 
types of reading 

4, An overwhelming proportion of inferior 
reading material 

5. Inability to initiate or participate in ade- 
quate group discussion or reading of well- 
known classics 

6. Inadequate technical equipment in vocabu- 
lary, spelling, and English usage 


The data gathered, while probably typi- 
cal, are not sufficient to warrant any dog- 
matic conclusions, but in so far as the nor- 
mal school studied is representative, it 
seems safe to say that the literary back- 
grounds of the average normal school stu- 
dent are decidedly inadequate. This may 
be due in large measure to inadequate lit- 
erature training in school. A vicious circle 
is thus described. The poorly taught stu- 
dent becomes a poorly equipped teacher, 
and her pupils, in turn, are badly taught. 

Back of the school, however, stands the 
home. The keen observer of contemporary 
home life notes that industrialism and 
mechanization have wrought many changes. 
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With the entrance of the wife and mother 
into the industrial world, the most integrat- 
ing influence in the home is removed. Even 
when the mother remains at home, the in- 
creased freedom of youth takes the chil- 
dren away early, so that either way the 
solidarity of family life is disrupted. In- 
creased leisure, better pay, and the rapid 
spread of multitudinous outside amuse- 
ments work together for the disintegration 
of home life, with many concomitant losses, 
not the least of which is the loss of the 
family reading circle. It has been pointed 
out that, in the majority of the cases 
studied for purposes of this report, the 
home was mentioned as the controlling in- 
fluence. The bookish home made the book- 
ish child, as a rule. Parents read much to 
their children, and definite criteria of 
taste were set up long before the influence 
of either school or library was felt. There 
is little evidence that the average Ameri- 
can home is exerting a favorable influence 
upon literary taste at the present time. 
The poorly equipped teacher of literature 
often comes from the culturally under- 
privileged home. Training may make up 
some of her deficiencies, but at best it sends 
her forth to deal inadequately with litera- 
ture and to assist in producing another 
generation of culturally underprivileged 
children. 

In the educational hierarchy, each group 
is inclined to place blame on the group 
below for the failure of its own product. 
The training school is thus inclined to be- 
lieve that the elementary schools and high 
schools should furnish suitable teacher ma- 
terial. If proper selection be made from 
available material, this would seem to be 
a reasonable demand. If, however, the fac- 
tors contributory to the making of efficient 
teachers of literature be isolated from all 
other factors contributory to the making 
of efficient teachers generally, the evidence 
secured in this study tends to lend weight 
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to the hypothesis that the home bears at 
least equal responsibility with the school. 

In this situation, there are two courses 
open to the training schools: (1) to raise 
the entrance requirements materially, par- 
ticularly in the field of literary equipment ; 
(2) to give much broader training in chil- 
dren’s literature than has been customary, 
in order to make up, if possible, for the 
home deficiencies. 

There will be objection to the first course 
on the ground that successful teachers of 
other subjects may be barred out by over- 
emphasis upon literary equipment. It may 
be repeated, therefore, that adequate lit- 
erary backgrounds, according to data se- 
cured in this study, contribute to success 
in a wide variety of occupations by enrich- 
ing vicarious experience and deepening in- 
sights. Since the elementary school teacher 
is dealing with potential workers in every 
field of human endeavor, the possession of 
a potential success factor common to many 
should be an asset in her own work. 

It is imperative for our national culture 
that teachers of high calibre and broad 
training be attracted to the elementary 
school field. The inspired teacher in the 
high school or university wields somewhat 
late an influence for good. It is the little 
children who should have great teachers. 

With regard to the training school 
courses dealing with children’s literature, 
it may be suggested not only that they 
give a broad knowledge of suitable litera- 
ture but also that they provide those pleas- 
urable experiences with literature which 
are not apparently a part of the back- 
ground of the average candidate for train- 
ing. Another possible solution of the 
problem would be to departmentalize the 
literature in the elementary school, making 
it rank with art and music as a highly spe- 
cialized and creative subject to be taught 
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by a person selected on the basis of natiye 
ability and broad training. 

We must not, of course, lose sight of the 
fact that lack of time, lack of sufficient 
suitable reading material, and many other 
causes (as well as her own initial equipment 
and her training) may contribute to the 
teacher’s inefficiency. While these factors 
are recognized, they have not been con. 
sidered in the present study. The influence 
of the public library has been noted only to 
a limited extent, but at least one factor with 
regard to it is pertinent. With the weak. 
ening of the home influence comes a cor. 
responding rise in the library influence, 
together with a concomitant decrease in the 
quality of material read. This suggests 
an interesting problem for study. There is 
reason to believe that children get much 
poor literature, including the vitiating 
‘*series’’ books, at the public library. 

Another question needing investigation 
is the extent to which the high schools 
should bear the blame for the average 
young person’s unappreciative attitude 
toward the classics. It seems highly prob- 
able that high school methods are much at 
fault. Most educators are unwilling to be 
driven to the pessimistic conclusion that 
the actual mental calibre of American 
youth is progressively weakening, and are, 
therefore, desirous of investigating every 
factor which may have any bearing upon 
present unsatisfactory conditions. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that 
one of the greatest weaknesses in the teach- 
ing of literature in the elementary schol 
is an underlying inadequacy of literary 
backgrounds, and that the chief responsi- 
bility of the training school toward this 
deficiency lies in the field of selection of 
candidates and in remedial measures, in- 
cluding broad, enjoyable courses in chil- 
dren’s literature. 
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THE EFFECT UPON PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC 
REASONING AND ARITHMETIC COMPUTATION OF A SUPER- 
VISORY PROGRAM EMPHASIZING COMPUTATION! 


EruHet E. SmirH 


Supervisor of Practice, De Paul Laboratory School, Chicago, Illinois? 


AND Wiuuiam H. Burton 


Formerly Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


It has been advocated that supervisory 
activities should be organized into pro- 
grams of procedure, based upon objectives 
derived from analysis of the situation to 
be supervised. The needs of a given situa- 
tion are determined by testing, interview- 
ing, observing, scrutiny of records, ete. 
A series of professional activities are de- 
vised for the purpose of rectifying weak- 
nesses or to introduce valuable new de- 
partures. The degree of success is deter- 
mined by comparing progress achieved un- 
der supervision with theoretically normal 
progress, or with actual progress recorded 
in unsupervised situations. 

Objections have been made to this theory 
of planning, chief among them being: 


1. It is impossible to plan in advance the 
activities to be carried on, since circumstances 
may arise to prevent procedure as planned, or 
necessitate radical change. 

2. A predetermined plan stifles initiative and 
creative effort, prevents recognition of and ad- 
justment to new problems. 

3, A plan emphasizing certain aspects and 
objectives will result in neglect of and detri- 
ment to other problems and phases equally im- 
portant and recognized as such. 


Some controversial literature exists on 
these and other similar points, but we can 
afford to neglect it entirely since discussion 
seems usually to turn upon interpretation 
of words and upon extent of emphasis or 
stress on means and objectives. More im- 
portant, each point is susceptible to experi- 
mental investigation. 

Opportunity presented itself for carry- 
ing on a brief preliminary study on the 
third point above, with the introduction of 
supervision in the schools of Flat River, 
Missouri, in 1930. 


1. Evidence was desired by local authorities 
as to the value of supervision. 

2. The State Department of Missouri was 
sponsoring a state-wide effort to improve arith- 
metic during the year. 

3. Standard tests given upon opening school 
indicated that arithmetic, both computation and 
reasoning, needed attention in Flat River. 


An investigation was therefore organized 
to determine the effect upon both reason- 
ing and computation of a program 
stressing and emphasizing computation. 
Reasoning was not refused attention, nor 
deliberately ignored, but received just that 


‘This study grew out of discussion in Professor Burton’s class in supervision at Chicago. It was 


first planned to investigate divided emphasis in the supervision of reading. 


However, when oppor- 





tunity was found to make the study in Flat River, Missouri, initial tests revealed that arithmetic was 
much more in need of attention than reading. Dr. C. E. Germane of the University of Missouri was 
then asked to assist in reorganizing and directing the study as applied to arithmetic. This he did most 
generously through the year. Professor Burton visited Flat River at the conclusion of the study and 
has prepared this brief extract from the total study. Thanks are also due to Superintendent W. H. 
Lemmel and to the principals and teachers of Flat River who made the study possible.—E. E. 8S. 


*Formerly General Supervisor, Flat River, Missouri. 
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modicum of attention which it would re- 
ceive if supervisory effort were directed 
evenly to all features of the school pro- 
gram. 

A further check on the effect of super- 
vision was secured since the supervisory 
program began in the middle of the year, 
the fall being taken for other activities. 
Hence we have scores on both computation 
and reasoning for an unsupervised semes- 
ter, compared with the immediately fol- 
lowing semester in which computation was 
a special concern of supervision and rea- 
soning was not. Gain due to supervision 
was checked not merely against theoret- 
ically normal gain for a semester but also 
against the actual gain made by the same 
pupils the previous semester. 

The one group experimental procedure 
was used, the variable being supervision. 
The effect of supervision was measured, as 
indicated above, by measuring pupil prog- 
ress in both phases of arithmetic, in terms 
of gain made without supervision, and with 
supervision of one but not the other aspect, 
using both normal gain and actual gain as 
bases of comparison. 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF PUPILS AND INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTs OF PUPILS 














Grade | Population | Mean I.Q. Range of 
1.Q.’s 
125 106 78-134 
BY cd ccs 112 104 76-148 
:, gee 111 102.3 75-144 
ee 86 104.6 76-140 
ee kavea 434 104 75-148 
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Grades III to VI—ten in all, including 
434 pupils—were included. No foreign or 
negro children attend these schools and 
Table I shows distinctly normal distriby. 
tion of intelligence. 

The teachers were a typical group, equip- 
ment and supplies were standard. Teach- 
ing methods were reasonably similar, due 
to supervision, but with careful regard for 
individual needs and initiative. These and 
other variables could not be wholly con- 
trolled, but were as much so as in ordinary 
practical research of this type.® 

Tests used were the Stanford General 
Achievement Test and the Compass Group 
Diagnostic Test. Space is lacking to pre- 
sent complete tables, but results of initial 
testing are included in final tables showing 
all results. Progress was checked in Janu- 
ary against September, and in May against 
January. 

On the basis of needs shown, a typical 
supervisory procedure was planned, dis- 
cussed, and modified by the teachers, finally 
agreed upon and placed in the hands of all 
in mimeographed form. The chief features 
were: 


1. Professional reading. Circumstances pre- 
vented much reading by teachers, therefore the 
supervisor prepared mimeographed digests of 
material from the best books, of diagnostic and 
remedial procedures, devices, ete. Books placed 
in each school for teacher consultation included: 
Brueckner’s Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 
in Arithmetic, Morton’s Teaching Arithmetic in 
the Primary Grades and Teaching Arithmetic in 
the Intermediate Grades, Reed’s Psychology of 
Elementary School Subjects, and the Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. 

2. Group discussion and demonstration con- 
ferences. Teachers gave practically all demon- 
strations themselves after working them out 


* This inexactness regarding certain variables and the small number of children render impossible the 
derivation of conclusive results. This report makes no pretence of finality but does present suggestive 
evidence and illustrates a mode of attack. Furthermore, it is admittedly confined to measurement of 
formal results and takes no account of possible related outcomes. 
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TABLE II 


Megan GRADE ScorREs IN ARITHMETIC REASONING IN THE SUPERVISED 
AND IN THE UNSUPERVISED SITUATION 














Unsupervised Supervised Gains 
Grade 
Sept. Jan. May Uneuper- Supervised | Difference 
vised 
aa 2.6+ .07 | 3.34.97 | 4.04 .06 .7+ .07 .7+ .06 .0+ .09 
re 3.94 .07 | 4.54.10 | 4.14.11 .6+ .08 .6+ .10 .O+ .13 
_ Paertrr 5.9+.10 | 5.74 .09 | 6.14.13 .6+ .09 44.11 | -.24+.14 
anes 6.0+ .10 | 6.64.12 | 7.24.15 .6+4 .11 .6+4 .13 .O+ .17 























with the supervisor. General discussion pre- 
ceded and followed class demonstration. Teach- 
ers were encouraged to invent or elaborate de- 
vices. 

3. Directed teaching. Visits on call to assist 
with specific difficulties. 

4. Individual conferences and follow-up dis- 
eussions. Individual diagnostic tests (Buswell- 
John) were used, diagnostic guide sheets were 
made up, teacher-made tests were used, and 
opportunity was given for teachers to ques- 
tion and to suggest. 

5. Miscellaneous assistance was given in mim- 
eographing, supplying new devices, etc. 


The emphasis throughout was, as indi- 
cated above, upon drill procedures in com- 
putation and not at all upon reasoning. 
The latter was not ignored but was given 
merely the attention it would receive in 
case supervision were divided evenly over 
the whole program. 

The results of testing in September, 
January, and May are set forth in Table 
II, showing gains in arithmetic reasoning 
for a semester without supervision of any 
kind, and for a semester with supervision 
of computation, with only routine attention 
to reasoning. The unit of comparison is 
the Equivalent Grade Score (Ga), a unit 
common to all tests. 


Gains were abnormally high and were 
maintained through both semesters at 
practically the same pace. Detailed analy- 
sis of scores was made in terms of probable 
error and dispersion, but will not be in- 
cluded here, since space prohibits and be- 
eause they fully corroborated the facts 
obviously portrayed here. Gains were 
evenly distributed over the whole class, pu- 
pils of high and low I.Q. profiting propor- 
tionately. 

Results for computation are shown in 
Table III. Gains are greater under super- 
vision in Grades III, V, and VI. The gain 
in Grade VI is not significantly greater 
under supervision but it is to be noted that 
this grade was proceeding at prodigious 
pace anyway and it was an achievement to 
maintain the pace. Furthermore, the 
prescribed course for the second semester 
in this grade is heavy with new work, and 
the teachers, having already devoted extra 
time and attention to drill and remedial 
work (indicated by results in tables), 
wished to attack the new work. In 
Grade IV gain was less with supervision 
than without, but the progress was exactly 
normal. The combined gains by all grades 
in computation are shown in Graph I. 
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TABLE III 
MEAN GrRaDE Scores IN ARITHMETIC CoMPUTATION WITH AND WITHOUT SUPERVISION 
Unsupervised Supervised Gains 
Grade 
Sept. Jan. May — T | Supervised | Difference 
WME occ nicitains 3.04 .02 | 3.34.03 | 4.14 .03 .3+ .02 8+ .03 5+ .04 
ee 3.9+ .03 | 4.54 .04 | 4.0+ .03 .6+ .03 4+ .04 | —.2+ .06 
ens: 4.64 .03 | 5.44.06 | 7.4+ .10 8+ .05 | 2.04.09 | 1.24.11 
WE. Srcharuuies 5.94 .09 7.14 .13 8.54 .15 1.2+.11 14+ .14 .2+ .18 
GRAPH I 


CoMPARISON OF ToTAL OF MEAN ARITHMETIC GRADE Score GAINS OF ALL 
GRADES IN ARITHMETIC COMPUTATION WITH AND WITHOUT SUPERVISION 











Nowrus 
/o 20, S30 qfo_-—« 0 
Mean 
Unsureaviseo 29 
SuPervisen 46 
Nornar 16* 





* Period of four months elapsed between tests, four grades were involved in comparison, hence sixteen months. 





As with reasoning, analysis of the dis- vacation, a loss speedily regained. Hence 
persion of scores shows that gains were it is fairer to compare gain under super- 
rather evenly distributed over the group, vision to normal gain expected, instead of 
the range being slightly reduced in all but comparing it to gain recorded for the first 
one grade. In the sixth grade extra effort semester. 
resulted in raising the lower levels rather General conclusions may be stated: 
more than in other grades. a 1. Under a program of supervision stressing 

One further factor is noteworthy in in- computation, remarkable gains in reasoning 
terpreting gains with and without super- made without supervision were maintained w- 
vision. September scores were doubtless impaired. 
depressed somewhat, due to the summer 2. Gains in computation were uneven unde! 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN FIRST GRADE 


supervision, but in three of four grades were 
greater than without supervision. In the one 
grade making less progress with supervision, 
the gain was normal. 

3. As indicated earlier, no pretence is made 
that highly reliable conclusions can be drawn. 
The study is valuable, however, as illustrative 
of method and results. 

4, No evidence was found that concentrating 
supervisory attention upon one aspect results in 
neglect or detriment to other phases. 


Suggested further problems include: 


1. Analysis showed that gains were evenly 
distributed over the range of I.Q.’s, except in 
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the sixth grade, where the lower levels benefited 
to slightly greater degree because of special 
atiention. Studies are indicated inquiring into 
the effect of class grouping, nature of special 
devices, ete. 

2. Studies would be valuable differentiating 
emphasis, not between two phases of one sub- 
ject, but between two subjects. This can be 
carried to any degree of complexity by varying 
studies with different emphasis upon formal 
and reasoning aspects of two or more subjects. 

3. Studies are indicated to discover the effect 
of increasing the disparity of attention given to 
two aspects of one subject or to two sub- 
jects. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A TECHNIQUE TO PROVIDE FOR INDIVID- 
UAL DIFFERENCES IN A LARGE FIRST GRADE 


Ciara Tort 


Primary Supervisor, Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


The writer recently took charge of a 
first grade room in a new building in a 
town of about four thousand inhabitants. 
The room was fairly well equipped to ac- 
commodate thirty children. The school 
planned to codperate with a nearby teach- 
ers’ college in allowing students to par- 
ticipate in the work in such a way as not 
to interfere with the regular school pro- 
gram. The unexpected development of a 
new industry in the community resulted 
in a material increase in the school popula- 
tion until at one time the membership of 
the first grade reached fifty-four. 

During the first year the efforts of 
teacher and administrators were expended 
in solving the mechanical difficulties of ac- 
commodating the available space and 
equipment to the added burden, and to 
devising some sort of program that would 
include the large number of children. At 
the end of the year the children were given 


the Detroit Word Recognition Test for 
First Grade. The results compared very 
unfavorably with the norms set by the test 
for achievement at the end of the first 
school year. There were a few excellent 
readers, a number of entire failures, and 
many weak readers. 

During the second year improvement 
of instruction was attempted along conven- 
tional lines with little better results. 

There were several factors which may 
have contributed to poor results: large 
numbers of children, some of foreign 
parentage; a shifting population; part of 
the teaching done by student teachers; 
children entering the grade on a chronolog- 
ical age basis rather than mental age; wide 
divergence of native ability. Observation 
and reading leads to the conclusion that 
this is not a unique situation. Due to the 
present condition of financial stringency, 
retrenchment in many schools is imperative. 
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One way of meeting the situation is to in- 
crease the size of classes. Many teachers 
have always had this problem. 

Some experiments! have been made com- 
paring the relative efficiency of teaching 
large and small classes. Most of this ex- 
perimenting has been done in the high 
schools, the least in the primary grades. 
Results have been conflicting, but the con- 
clusion of most of them is that a different 
technique is needed if as good results are 
to be obtained with large classes as with 
small. Comparatively little has been pub- 
lished concerning the development of such 
techniques. 

The problem, therefore, that faced the 
teacher became a matter of developing a 
technique to provide for individual differ- 
ences in a first grade of forty-five or more 
children, and evaluating the efficiency of 
the instruction given. 

A review of the literature on the sub- 
jects of first grade reading and activities 
shows that a number of facts have been 
fairly well established by scientific study. 
Following is a summary of the most out- 
standing conclusions of such studies: 


1. More non-promotions occur in the first grade 
than in any other school grade 

2. Ability to read is the chief basis for deter- 
mining promotion 

3. Immaturity is one outstanding cause of non- 
promotion. A child must usually have a 
mental age of between six years and six 
years, six months before he will be interested 
or successful in learning to read 

4. Children vary widely on entering school in 
mental ability, physical fitness, emotional 
stability, and cultural background 

5. Attempts to solve the problems of individual 
differences have been made in the following 
ways: 


a. Raising the standard of admission to first 
grade, sometimes by organizing a pre- 
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primary room to take care of immature 
children 

b. Differentiated programs of instruction for 
different ability groups 

ce. Activity curricula 

d. Greater emphasis on pre-reading actiyj- 
ties 

e. Remedial classes for repeaters 


A number of successful methods of teach. 
ing reading are receiving wide attention, 
Many of them have elements in common, 
among them the following: 


1. Much language and sense training preceding 
the introduction of printed symbols 

2. Introducing reading materials which are of 
very certain interest to young children 

3. Combining reading with activities 

4. Care in limiting the number of new words to 
be learned each day and provision for much 
repetition of words in a variety of meaning- 
ful ways 

5. Encouraging children to do independent 
reading at an early stage 

6. Teaching of phonetics after children have 
acquired some facility in reading; keeping 
phonetic elements as parts of words, not as 
isolated sounds 

7. Provision for standardized and informal 
tests for measuring and diagnosing diffi- 
culties 


In preparing a program for the year’s 
work several phases received particular 
emphasis : : 


1. A limited type of case study by means of 
which the teacher attempted to become as 
thoroughly acquainted with each child as 
possible 

2. Preparation of a differentiated type of in- 
struction for several groups within the grade 

3. Organization of a daily program suited to 
flexible grouping and informal instruction 

4. Provision for testing children’s progress 


Only such methods and devices were 
used as seemed to the writer to be feasible 


1 Manley, Irwin, ‘‘A Summary of Special Investigations of the Effect of Size of Class Upon the Effec- 
tiveness of Instruction,’’ North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. IV, December, 1929. 
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for use by any classroom teacher who has 
large numbers of children. 

A rather elaborate plan for case study 
was prepared. This was used only for 
unusual eases and even for these not all of 
the information could be obtained. It did, 
however, keep before the teacher’s mind 
the types of information which would be 
helpful for an understanding of the chil- 
dren, and she procured as much as her 
limited time and opportunity allowed. It 
included : 


Intelligence, measured by two tests: Detroit 
Group Intelligence Test and Pintner-Cun- 
ningham Group Intelligence Test 

Vision tests: McCallie Vision Test and Sym- 
bol Chart 

Informal hearing and handedness tests 

Height and weight records 

Physical examinations, conducted by the county 
health unit 

Visits to the homes: school history, health his- 
tory, and family conditions investigated 

Weekly school record for each individual, in- 
cluding emotional reactions, special interests 
and abilities, special disabilities, interest 
span, time when reading interest began, social 
adjustment in the schoolroom, social adjust- 
ment outside the schoolroom, and reactions 
to changed conditions following any reme- 
dial steps in health, social or learning situa- 
tions. 


Space does not permit a detailed deserip- 
tion of classroom procedure. With so large 
a number of children the whole program 
was based on giving the individual liberty 
within groups. The most important factor 
for providing for individual needs was the 
teacher’s awareness of those needs. When 
the teacher knew each child by means of 
tests, home visits, and analytical observa- 
tion, she could take advantage of every op- 
portunity to assist that child with his spe- 
cial problem when the occasion arose. 

Most children’s needs were taken care of 
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within groups. Several factors were found 

essential for success with individuals 

within groups: 

1. The teacher must be willing to re-group as 
often as needs of individuals change, or to 
allow anyone to drop out of a group when he 
can progress more rapidly alone 

2. She must be prepared to give individual in- 
struction if the need arises 

3. She must build up an attitude among the 
children that there is no stigma or favoritism 
involved in shifting children from one group 
to another 

4. She should strive to make her superior group 
independent as far as possible in order to 
release her time for the less capable groups 

5. She must make use of such materials as will 
insure progress by children working inde- 
pendently 

6. She should be willing to have as many small 
groups as seem necessary 

7. She should make use of frequent informal 
tests within the groups and with the whole 
class in order to check individual progress 


Experimentation with large classes in 
the high school? has shown that homogene- 
ous grouping with most of the teacher’s 
attention given to the weaker groups, many 
self-teaching materials, and frequent tests 
were among the essentials for successful 
instruction. 

Evaluating the instruction given is im- 
portant in a study of method but is rather 
difficult to accomplish. Unfortunately this 
experiment could be carried only to the 
middle of the year. It is particularly diffi- 
cult at so early a stage of learning to find 
tests that will measure the instruction 
given. The first half year is an orientation 
period for many children who do not really 
begin to read until the latter part of the 
year. There are many growths beside 
learning to read that are essentially devel- 
oped in the first grade. Interests, atti- 
tudes, reactions to materials, motor skills, 


*McGuire and Huddleson, ‘‘Learning to Teach Large Classes,’’ Educational Administration and Su- 


pervision, Vol. XVI, January, 1930. 
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and many other things concern the instruc- 
tor and are vital to children’s future 
progress. 

Two tests were given at the end of Janu- 
ary, The Detroit Word Recognition Test 
and the Gates Primary Reading Test, 
Type I. The results of the Detroit test 
showed a marked improvement over those 
of the classes of the two previous years, 
and compared very favorably with the 
norms set up by the test. 


Resvu.ts oF Detroit Worp RECOGNITION TEST 








Standard 


Median Score Deviation 














The results derived from the Gates test 


were somewhat less satisfactory. 

The study has produced very little that 
is new. It is merely one teacher’s experi- 
ence in attempting to provide for individ- 
ual differences in a first grade averaging 


more than forty-five members. Other 
teachers may find other plans more suc- 
cessful. The task of knowing and caring 
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for the individualities of forty-five or mor 
active, widely divergent types of persop. 
alities in one situation is no easy one. The 
teacher is beset by a multitude of varying 
problems, often several at one time de. 
manding immediate attention. If Johnny 
is sick at his stomach, Helen upsets her 
milk, and Sally’s mother comes to call, al] 
at the same instant, forty-two out of the 
forty-five children, together with the sub. 
jects of instruction, are temporarily elimi. 
nated from the teacher’s consciousness, 

The teacher’s subjective judgment is the 
chief criterion for planning and evaluating 
instruction. This can be checked somewhat 
by objective tests, but she still must depend 
upon her common sense for many of her 
decisions. The more information she can 
get concerning the personalities of the 
children and their reactions to instruction, 
the better will her judgments be. 

The writer believes that the study points 
toward a number of assumptions of value 
in methods of procedure. Some of them 
correspond to decisions reached in other 
studies along similar lines. The whole sub- 
ject of methods for large classes needs 
much more experiment and _ refinement. 
The following are some conclusions con- 
cerning method suggested by the study: 


1. Case studies point toward the view that most 
individual difficulties and retardation in the 


CoMPaRISON OF TEST RESULTS 








Reading Age 


Mental Age 


Gates Test Pintner-Cunn‘ngham Test 





6 years 
7 years, 6 months 
6 years, 9 months 


5 years, 7 months 
9 years, 3 months 
7 years, 3 months 








2.4 months 7.6 months 
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first grade, not due to low mentality, are 
caused by personality maladjustments. The 
writer has found the best means of readjust- 
ment to be through 
a. Increase in self-respect 
pb. Sense of security and friendliness 
¢. Opportunity to succeed 
d. Assuming responsibilities 
e. Order and regularity 
9 As the program worked out, it was found 
that the majority of individual needs in the 
first grade could be taken care of in small 
groups 
3. The demand made on the teacher’s time and 
the variety of activities desired by the chil- 
dren demonstrated the fact that the impor- 
tance of work materials increases with the 
size of the class 
a. Teacher’s : 
For speedy preparation of incidental 
reading material, seat work and tests 
b. Children’s : 
Self-teaching materials 
Manual and play materials 


4. Home visits increased the teacher’s interest 
in individuals, and the parents’ sympathy 
for the work of the school 

. A high degree of self-discipline and assum- 
ing of the housekeeping tasks by the children 
was found to be valuable for development 
of personalities and for freeing the teacher’s 
time for instruction 

. Knowledge of children’s major personality 
problems by means of a limited type of case 
study proved beneficial in helping children 
to become adjusted to the school situation 


The writer feels that this endeavor to 
meet the demands of individual differences 
in a large class has been of extreme value 
to her personally. There is little doubt 
that smaller classes would be more desir- 
able. In view of the fact that many schools 
will be forced to hold to a policy of large 
classes until financial conditions improve, 
it seems sensible for teachers to be pre- 
pared as well as possible to meet the situa- 
tion. 


A STUDY OF GOOD AND POOR WRITERS 


Lena A. SHaw and Mantey E. Irwin 
Department of Instruction, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


For a number of years we have known 
that there is a great deal of difference 
among individuals in handwriting ability. 
This fact raises several questions. How 
great is the difference? Do pupils who 
make low scores in handwriting improve? 
If they do improve, how rapid is the 
growth? Do pupils who make high scores 
in handwriting make a rapid growth or is 
their growth only normal? Why are poor 
writers poor? Are their low scores due to 
physical, social, intellectual, or emotional 
reasons? To what extent do these factors 
play an important part? 


In order to answer these questions with 
some degree of satisfaction, the Depart- 
ment of Handwriting in Detroit requested 
that each teacher of handwriting in the 
elementary schools. send in to the depart- 
ment at the end of the first semester of the 
school year 1931-32 the initial and the final 
test papers of the two best and the two 
poorest writers in each half grade, from 2B 
through 6A. The teachers were also re- 
quested to make an analysis of each of the 
two poorest writers and send this analysis 
to the department along with initial and 
final test papers of the pupils. 
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A sample of the analysis sheet is given 
below. 

It will be seen that an attempt was 
made to determine the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, and emotional characteristics of 
the pupils which, in the opinion of the 
teachers, caused poor handwriting. It will 
be seen also that the teachers were asked 
to describe the type of remedial instruction 
used and to evaluate the results of such 
instruction. 

The response to this request was very 
gratifying. One hundred and fifty-four 
schools sent in material for each half grade. 
In this material there were the papers of 
2,298 pupils among the good writers and 
the papers of 3,383 pupils among the poor 
writers. Just why teachers sent in more 
papers from the poor writers than from 
the good writers is not known. 


The findings of this survey are reported 
here under three parts. Part I is a eom- 
parison of good and poor writers, Part II 
is a report of the analysis of the poor 
writers, and Part III is a statement of the 
conclusions drawn from the study. 


PART I—COMPARISON OF GOOD AND POOR 
WRITERS 


Variation in Age. The good writers 
were a little younger than the poor writers. 
In Table I, a comparison of the distribu- 
tion of ages of the good and the poor 
writers may be made. It will be noticed 
that in Grade 2B, 1.4 per cent of the good 
writers were six years old, while 1.7 per 
cent of the poor writers were six years old; 
72.8 per cent of the good writers were 
seven years old, while 74.6 per cent of the 
poor writers were seven years old; 20.4 





SAMPLE SHEET 


Directions: In order to discover reasons for poor writing, the following information is desired 
regarding each of the two poorest writers in each class or section in Grades 2B-6A. Please check (Vv) 
any items and add any information concerning the characteristics of the pupil which in your opinion 
contributed to his poor writing. The items listed here are only suggestive. Others may be added 
under each of the four topics. 
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a raraecec asec syecciis ce asa ecai eran Se ieee Intelligence Rating ..............0.cees eens 


I. Physical Characteristics 
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III. Attitude 
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IV. Remedial Work 
1. What have you done to improve this child’s writing? 
2. What was the result? 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF GooD AND Poor Writers DistrisuTep By AGEs IN Each GRADE 
Grade 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 T 
2B 
Good . 1.4] 72.8 | 20.4] 3.9] 1.1] 0.0] 0.4 279 
Poor ....-- 1.7 | 74.6] 19.0] 4.7 405 
2A 
Good 1.0} 35.2 | 52.6) 7.7] 2.0] 1.5 196 
POOP... $2.5 | &2.7 | 12.7 2.1 277 
3B 
Good 1.6 | 66.0 | 22.7 7.3 1.6 0.8 247 
ere 3.0 | 70.5 | 20.9| 5.6 393 
3A 
Good 30.0 | 46.0 | 18.0} 6.0 200 
POO si 23.2 | 54.3 | 16.7 5.8 293 
4B 
Good 6.0 | 58.7 | 26.4| 7.4] 0.7] 0.4] 0.4 269 
Poor ..... 4.3 | 55.7 | 29.8 | 10.2 372 
4A 
Good 0.5 | 38.4 | 42.2 | 12.1 5.3 1.5 206 
POOF ......- 22.8 | 51.5 | 20.1 5.6 307 
5B 
Good .. 8.1 | 57.5 | 25.6| 6.7| 0.7] 1.4 285 
ae 6.2 | 52.6 | 28.8 9.5 2.9 420 
5A 
Good 2.2 | 35.9 | 34.8) 16.9] 9.2) 0.5] 0.5 184 
Poor ..... 2.3 | 26.6 | 42.8 | 20.7| 7.6 304 
6B 
Good . 12.1 | 55.6} 20.5 9.2 1.3 1.3 239 
ee 6.3 | 46 28.1 | 15.0 4.2 334 
6A 
Good 5.7 | 41.5 | 33.7 | 15.0} 2.6] 1.0] 0.5] 193 
POOP <<. 3.2 | 28.4 | 41.4 | 18.7 8.3 278 









































per cent of the good writers were eight 
years old, while 19.0 per cent of the poor 
writers were eight years old; 3.9 per cent 
of the good writers were nine years, while 
4.7 per cent of the poor writers were also 
nine years; 1.1 per cent of the good writers 
were ten years of age, and 0.4 per cent of 
the poor writers were twelve years of age. 


Other grades may be read in a similar 
manner. 


The distributions for both groups are 
very much alike except in Grade 3A, where 
the range of ages for both good and poor 
writers is from eight years to eleven. The 
wider range of ages is noticeable among the 
good writers, but on the whole the good 
writers are a little younger than the poor 
writers. The last column (T) in the table 
shows the number of good and poor writers 
whose papers were examined in each grade. 
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TABLE II 
INTELLIGENCE DIsTRIBUTION OF Goop AND Poor WRITERS FOR GRADES 2B-6A 
Good Writers Poor Writers 
Grade Intelligence Intelligence 
Total Total 
Highest | Average | Lowest Highest | Average | Lowest 
UM feihes aces bless oR suatiarenarcte 35.2 57.1 Bj 100 15.6 65.4 19.0 100 
Ee eee 31.4 58.3 10.3 100 25.0 60.4 14.6 100 
Be itis bo ecealecererinas 31.1 56.6 12.3 100 17.4 62.7 19.9 100 
Ee er rare: 36.2 54.8 9.0 100 15.7 58.5 25.8 100 
MM aa At ences adasal aietcasiaord 34.2 54.8 11.0 100 24.7 55.6 19.7 100 
___ ES Seen eee 37.2 50.5 12.3 100 22.7 54.0 23.3 100 
MA 5c 8 alia di aeekta vaaston 33.9 53.8 12.3 100 18.1 54.9 27.0 100 
Racca Moahorcitins sistas 39.0 48.8 12.2 100 2.1 57.8 21.1 100 
eS ea a ee tere eee 29.1 59.0 11.9 100 12.3 61.6 26.1 100 
| RN ee eee ae. 39.9 49.7 10.4 100 20.1 57.7 22.2 100 
eee 34.7 54.8 11.4 -—— 20.5 58.1 21.6 ae 
Variation in Intelligence. The differ- est intelligence group. Among the poor 


ence in intelligence between the good and 
poor writers was not marked. In Table II 
is given the number of pupils by highest, 
average, and lowest intelligence groups for 
each grade. It will be noticed that in 
Grade 2B, 35.2 per cent of the good writers 
were in the highest intelligence group, 57.1 
per cent were in the average intelligence 
group, and 7.7 per cent were in the lowest 
intelligence group. It will also be noticed 
that 15.6 per cent of the poor writers were 
in the highest intelligence group, 65.4 per 
cent were in the average intelligence group, 
and 19.0 per cent were in the lowest in- 
telligence group. The other grades may be 
read in a similar manner. The median for 
all grades is given at the bottom of the 
table. Among the good writers, there were 
34.7 per cent in the highest intelligence 
group, 54.8 per cent in the average intelli- 
gence group, and 11.4 per cent in the low- 


writers, there were 20.5 per cent in the 
highest intelligence group, 58.1 per cent in 
the average intelligence group, and 21.6 
per cent in the lowest intelligence group. 
Although 14.2 per cent more pupils were 
in the highest group among the good writers 
than among the poor writers, there were 
still 11.4 per cent of the good writers in 
the lowest group. 

Accomplishment. Although the poorer 
writers were lower in both rate and quality 
on the initial test than the good writers, 
the gains made by the poorer writers dur- 
ing the semester were nearly the same 4s 
those made by the better writers. 

In Table III may be seen the rate and 
quality differences between good and poor 
writers on the initial and final tests. It 
will be noticed from the table that in Grade 
2B the median rate on the initial test for 
the good writers was 9.6 and the quality, 


Cor 
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TABLE III 
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TABLE IV 


Tota ABILITY oF Goop AND Poor WRITERS ON THE INITIAL AND Finat Tests In Hanpwriting 
SepreMBER, 1931-January, 1932 








GOOD WRITERS 








Gain 2B 2A 3B 3A 4B 4A 5B 5A 6B 6A 
BE anicksnas 44.5| 57.8| 60.8| 79.0} 77.4} 88.4] 99.3 | 108.3 | 116.5 | 121.7 
SE: sancenes 73.6 | 80.8| 85.4] 93.7 | 93.7 | 108.4 | 118.8 | 124.9 8 | 139.8 


























CITY MEDIANS 








Gain 2B 2A 3B 3A 4B 4A 5B 5A 6B 6A 
re 29.5] 43.7| 44.9] 53.0) 63.2] 74.1] 82.5| 91.0] 98.3 104.2 
eee 57.6 | 67.9] 69.6| 77.3} 86.5 | 91.3 | 100.8 | 108.0 | 113.4 | 122.3 




















POOR WRITERS 









































Gain 2B 2A 3B 3A 4B 4A 5B 5A 6B 6A 
| 
Initial ........ 21.4] 34.9] 38.1 45.1 52.5] 60.8 | 72.6] 78.7 | 79.0| 77.6 
oS ere 45.8} 57.3) 59.7] 64.3] 73.0} 78.3} 92.1] 94.1 | 99.8 | 104.5 
34.9. The median rate on the final test parisons in the other grades may be read 


was 25.6 and the quality, 48.0. The gain 
made in rate was 16.0 and in quality, 13.1. 
The initial median rate for the poor writ- 
ers was 5.9 and the median quality was 
15.4. The final median rate was 17.1 and 
the quality was 28.7. The gain made in 
rate was 11.2 and in quality, 13.3. 

It will also be noticed that on the initial 
test there was a difference of 3.7 in rate 
between the good and poor writers and a 
difference of 19.5 in quality. In the final 
test there was a difference of 8.5 in rate 
and 19.3 in quality. The difference in the 
median gain of good and poor writers was 
4.8 in rate and —0.2 in quality. The com- 


in a similar manner. 

Gains in Total Ability. The semester’s 
gains made by the good, the average, and 
the poor writers were similar. In Table 
IV may be noticed the median total ability 
scores (rate plus quality) of the good writ- 
ers, of the poor writers, and of the city as 
a whole for the same semester. It will be 
noticed that in Grade 2B the median total 
ability of the good writers was 44.5 on the 
initial test and 73.6 on the final. The re- 
sults for the other grades, for the city, and 
for the poor writers may be similarly read. 
The results are shown graphically in Dia- 
gram I. 
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A STUDY OF GOOD AND POOR WRITERS 


Reliability of Teachers’ Scoring. To de- 
termine the reliability of teacher scoring 
of handwriting, the papers of three classes 
(2B, 4A, and 6A) from each group were 
rescored by the Department of Handwrit- 
ing and differences of five, ten, fifteen, etc., 
noted. These differences are shown in 
Table V. The brackets indicate the num- 
ber of scorings that were five points (half 
a step on the scale) higher or lower than 
the scoring made by the department. In 
all grades except 2A and 6A, among the 
good writers, there were about as many 
eases marked too high as too low, thus 
leveling the possible differences in general 
teacher scoring. Among the good writers 
in Grade 2A there was a decided tendency 
to score the papers too high, while the re- 
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Comparison of Gain in Total Ability of Good 
Writers, City Medians, and Poor Writers Shown 
by the Initial and Final Tests, January, 1932 
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verse was true among the papers of the 
good writers in Grade 6A. The papers of 
the poor writers were very well scored. 
Comparatively few cases were scored more 
than a step’s difference (10 points) on the 
scale. 


PART II—ANALYSIS OF POOR WRITERS 


Reasons for Poor Writing. The sum- 
mary of the reasons which in the opinions 
of the teachers caused poor writing is 
given under ‘‘Physical Characteristies,’’ 
‘‘Social Characteristics,’’ and ‘‘ Attitude.’’ 
The rank order under each classification is 
given on the following page. 

From this summary it can be seen that 
teachers give nervousness, defective vision, 
left-handedness, and social circumstances 
as the outstanding reasons for poor writ- 
ing. It necessarily follows that such char- 
acteristics affect the child’s attitude to- 
ward the subject and school. Some other 
characteristics mentioned were: large for 
age, listless, heart trouble, obstinate, 
anemic, older than classmates, timid, no 
sense of responsibility, slow moving, many 
colds, and the like. 

In Table VI are given in percentages 
for each grade the reasons which in the 
opinions of the teachers caused poor 
writing. 

Nature of Remedial Work. The types 
of remedial work used among the poor 
writers, together with the degree of effec- 
tiveness of such work, are shown in Table 
VII. It will be noticed that, in Grade 2B, 
53.4 per cent of the poor writers were 
helped by means of individual instruction, 
that 41.6 per cent of this instruction was 
effective, while 5.5 per cent of the instruc- 
tion was reported as not effective. (In 
some cases nothing was said in regard to 
effectiveness. ) 

The results for other grades and other 


types of instruction may be read in a sim- 
ilar manner. 
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TABLE V 


DIsTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Scores GIVEN TO PAPERS BY THE DEPARTMENT op 
HANDWRITING AND BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHERS 








Good Writers Poor Writers 








2A 4A 








No. pupils included .... No. pupils included ... 


























Average Per According to the teachers, individual in- 
Cent for All struction was most effective. Regular class 
Grades procedure also contributed considerably to 

1. Physical Characteristics improvement. 
Nervous .... Effective Means Used by Teachers. Be- 
Defective vision low are listed some of the effective helps 


Left-handedness teachers used in assisting poor writers: 
Crippled 


Defective speech 
Lack of coérdination 
Undernourished 
General conditions 
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COME ROORES 
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. Calling attention to particular incorrect 
letter forms 

. Encouraging self-criticism 
Self-consciousness . Directing comparisons with correct letter 
Defective hearing forms 

2. Social Characteristics . Giving individual help with slant 
Miscellaneous . Drawing lines for spacing 
Financial difficulties . Drilling on groups of letters having the 
Broken homes same basic strokes 

3. Attitude . Giving assistance when needed 
Toward handwriting . Constant tutoring on practice days to help 
Toward school child to get correct visual image of letter 
Toward teacher 2 . Helping in the use of the “Lesson Helps” 
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TABLE VI 
REASONS FOR Poor WRITING AS OBSERVED BY TEACHERS 








2B | 2A | 3B 


3A | 4B | 4A | 5B 





Physical Characteristics 
Left-handedness 
Handicapped 

Defective vision 

Defective hearing .... 

Crippled ... 

Defective speech .... 
Health 


— _ — 
won w 
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Undernourished 
General conditions ... 
Lack of coérdination . 


errr 
Rowoe 


Mental attitude 
Self-consciousness ... 


no 
won 


Social Characteristics 
Home conditions 
Broken home 
Parents codperative .. 
Financial difficulty . . 


Attitude 
Toward school 
Toward teacher 
Toward handwriting ... 



































. Suggesting better position of body and 
paper 

. Praising 

. Trying to change attitude 

. Emphasizing importance of good writing to 
make stories worth while 

. Refusing to accept untidy papers 

. Attempting to develop judgment in what 
is good writing and what is poor writing 

. Giving encouragement 

. Securing glasses for pupil who needed them 


PART III—CONCLUSIONS 


1. The 2,298 good writers were a little 
younger than the 3,383 poor writers. 


2. Among the good writers there was a 
median of 34.7 per cent in the highest in- 
telligence group, while among the poor 
writers there was a median of 20.5 per cent 
in the highest intelligence group. Thus it 
will be seen that there was a median of 
14.2 per cent more pupils in the highest 
intelligence group among the good writers 
than among the poor writers. There was a 
median of 11.4 per cent of pupils in the 
lowest intelligence group among the good 
writers and a median of 21.6 per cent of 
pupils in the same group among the poor 
writers. The median per cent of the pupils 
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TABLE VII 


Types oF RemMepIAL Work Usep IN HANDWRITING AND THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SucH Worx 








2B 2A 


3A | 4B 5B 5A 





Individual Instruction .... 
Instruction effective .... 
Instruction not effective 

Reg. Class Procedure .... 
Instruction effective .... 
Instruction not effective 

Help of Classmates 
Instruction effective .... 
Instruction not effective 
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in the average intelligence group among 
the good writers was 58.1 per cent, and 
that of the poorest writers was also 58.1 
per cent. 

3. The average gain made by the good 
writers and the poor writers was about 
the same as that made by the city as a 
whole. 

4. Teachers were inclined to score the 
papers of the good writers too high in 
Grade 2B and not high enough in Grade 
6A. The papers of the poor writers were 
very well scored. 

5. Nervousness, 


defective vision, left- 
handedness, and social circumstances were 
given by teachers as the outstanding rea- 


sons for poor writing. Apparently these 
characteristics seriously affected the child’s 
attitude toward the subject and toward 
the school. 

All defective physical characteristics 
should be treated with good judgment, and 
necessary and possible adjustments made. 
It is obvious that certain crippled children 
and pupils with impaired eyesight are not 


expected to write as well as other children, 
Distorted attitudes toward the subject 
should be considered and adjusted. 

6. Of the various kinds of remedial 
measures used with the poor writers, indi- 
vidual instruction was most effective. The 
regular class procedure contributed ap- 
preciably. 

Poor writing is poor for a definite rea- 
son. In order to help effectively any pupil 
to improve his writing, the cause for that 
pupil’s poor writing must be discovered by 
teachers and codperatively recognized by 
the pupil. Great care should be exercised 
to avoid a stigma of ‘‘poor writer’’ being 
assumed by any pupil. 

Irregularities in the perception of the 
form of letters, in height of letters, in spac- 
ing, and in slant were noticeable in the 
writing of poor writers. 

As soon as a child is conscious of an 
error, has the desire to correct it, and has 
actually made the correction, practice for 
mastery becomes effective and meaningful 
to the child. 
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In this day of educational accounting, 
supervisory procedures must be measured. 
Accordingly, the rural supervisors who co- 
operated in this study were asked to state 
the methods whereby they measure the re- 
sults of their supervision. The results of 
this query are given in TableI. This table 
shows that 60 per cent of the 400 rural 
supervisors measure their supervision par- 
tially in terms of increased teacher inter- 
est; 59.7 per cent in terms of increased 
pupil interest; 56.5 per cent in terms of 
increased professional ability of teachers; 
47 per cent in terms of increased com- 
munity interest in education ; 45.2 per cent 
by means of initial testing at the begin- 
ning of the school year, followed by test- 
ing at the end of the school year and com- 
parison of the initial score with the final 
score; and 36.7 per cent by means of edu- 
cational testing and comparison with age 
and grade norms. Other methods of meas- 
urement are recorded in smaller per- 
centages. 

Under present working conditions, it is 
doubtful if rural supervisors should be 
criticized for not using more objective 
measurements in determining the value of 
their supervision. Indeed at this point it 
may be well to keep in mind that while the 

'This is the fifth in a series of seven articles on 
—Editor. 
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nature of measurement is primarily objec- 
tive, values on the other hand are essen- 
tially subjective. To be scientifically 
accurate, objective testing of supervisory 
results requires detailed comparison, care- 
ful control of significant factors, accurate 
testing, elaborate tabulations, and finally 
great care and insight in the interpretation 
of results. These procedures take a great 
deal of time and, after the procedure is all 
completed, we usually find that we have 
measured only a small part of the educa- 
tional product. 

This must not be construed as dis- 
couraging the objective measurement 
of educational results. Objective meas- 
urement should not be _ discouraged, 
but encouraged. At the same time we must 
recognize that subjective estimates are de- 
fensible and valuable. Some results of 
supervision perhaps will never be meas- 
ured; they must be judged. The obvious 
difficulty of such subjective estimates lies 
in the danger of over-evaluation, and the 
possibility of the supervisor accepting the 
lion’s. share of the credit for the educa- 
tional improvement within a school or com- 
munity. 

A good example of subjective measure- 
ment of supervision is given in the follow- 


rural supervision, by Professors Moore and Cole. 
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TABLE I 
Metuops WHEREBY RurRAL SUPERVISORS MEASURE THE VALUE OF THEIR SUPERVISION 
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White Colored Total 





Method 
Num- Num- Per Num- 
ber ber Cent ber 





Increased interest of teachers in work ....| 176 2 O+ 78.0 240 

Increased interest of pupils in work 177 : 62 75.6 239 

Increased professional ability of teachers .| 169 . 57 69.5 226 

Increased community interest in education | 130 ! 59 71.9 189 

Initial testing at beginning of school year 
followed by testing at end of year and 
comparison of results 131 j 50 : 181 

Educational testing and comparison with 
age and grade norms 124 : E 147 

Attitude of teachers toward professional 
growth : 18 

Number of teachers requesting supervisory 
assistance 

Improved physical condition of buildings 
and grounds 

Willingness to attend summer school 

Number of promotions to high school .... 

Use of objectives as checks on progress ... 

Purposeful pupil activity 

Teacher attendance at professional meet- 
ings 

Comparison of test results with county 
standards of same grade 

Desire of teachers for more professional 
MN eG tina cclenmt mea wading akin 

Increase in pupil attendance 

Growth of pupils to fit into community 


om 


Exhibits of work done in schools 
Rating of teachers on teacher rating score 


General consideration of work as a whole . 
Define improvement in ability of pupils .. 
Better gradation of pupils 

Interest community has in school consoli- 


or Ge oe 


or 


Attitude of teachers toward supervision .. 
Better living conditions within community 


cor or or 


























THE STATUS OF RURAL SUPERVISORS 


TABLE I (Concluded) 
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Num- 
ber 


Per 
Cent 


Per 
Cent 


Num- 
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Results of teacher self-rating 

Interest of trustees in school 

Samples of work brought to office 

Demands made upon supervisor by or- 
ganization 

Community coéperation in social functions 
for teachers 

Further work of pupils after leaving local 
schools 

Raising teacher certification 

Decrease in number of pupil failures 

Better organization of school work 

Number of teachers that call at office of 
supervisor and superintendent 

Number of principals requesting super- 
vision 

Change in topics teachers wish to discuss 
with supervisor 

Teacher estimates given by pupils 

Scientific attitude on part of teacher 























ing quotation taken from the comments of 
a rural supervisor: 


Since being in supervisory work, I have 
placed much emphasis on community work and 
have stressed better community citizenship and 
the problem of securing and retaining healthy 
hodies. Parent-Teacher Associations have been 
organized all over my field of work. These asso- 
ciations have done much to bring the churches, 
schools, and communities together. Better build- 
ings have resulted. Men, women and children 
are intensely interested in the schools. We have 
better school attendance and a better grade of 
teachers. The industrial phases of the work I 


have inaugurated have improved the commu- 
nity. Homes that have been neglected are now 
beautiful by virtue of work done in the schools. 
By visiting homes I have inspired many parents 
to see that their children need help. The work 
has been highly commended by many of the best 
citizens of the county. 


It would seem that such subjective 
evaluations should have a place along with 
the more objective measurements in super- 


vision. A broad view of the results of 
supervision is to be commended along with 
a detailed analysis of the results of specific 
school activities. 





SCHOOL DUST 


THuRMAN H. LAuTENScCHLAGER, M.D., LL.B. 
Medico-Legal Consultant, Dayton, Ohio 


This paper was written in response to an 
inquiry as to whether or not the dust of a 
school gymnasium has any effect upon the 
health of the pupil attending gymnasium 
classes. To present an intelligent discus- 
sion and conclusion of this question, a com- 
parison of school facilities of the past and 
the present is necessary. 

Some forty years ago the demands for 
school facilities were not as great as they 
are today. The reason is obvious. First 
the school population, even in our most 
thickly settled areas, was not as large and 
the age limit of school attendance was much 
lower. The school population grew with 
the increasing densities of urban life and 
the progress of our industrial age. More 


people were drawn to the centers of popu- 


lation. From this developed the necessity 
of more and better school housing and the 
setting up of political school departments. 
Various incidental courses of instruction 
were introduced with greater expense and 
a greater sacrifice of the real fundamentals. 
The physical surveillance was brought for- 
ward by influential physical culture teach- 
ers and gradually inserted into the cur- 
riculum. 

The theory upon which this course is 
based is that the child must have well regu- 
lated and supervised exercise and play to 
temper the stress of his mental pursuits. 
There must be rest and relaxation. On 
eareful reflection it would seem a bit in- 
consistent to devote this time to compulsory 
physical education within a school gymna- 
sium, detracting from study within the 
period of school hours, then load the 
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youngster up with home work to deprive 
him of the great outdoors and early retire. 
ment at night, which, of course, is what 
actually happens. I fear very much that 
the advantages are mostly those gained by 
the instructors—if not in a_ pecuniary 
sense, then in mental complacency through 
the accomplishment of great good; they 
may wave their arms enthusiastically 
by day and slumber serenely upon their 
downy couches by night. 

Putting all this aside, it is a fair question 
to ask whether, if by chance no particular 
good is evidenced, there is any possibility 
of harm and, if so, what is it? First, let us 
consider the healthy child in a healthy 
schoolroom. Many varied and costly sys- 
tems of ventilation have been constructed 
and built into our modern schoolhouses. 
Some are good and some not so good. Of 
the factors involved, temperature and 
moisture are most important. Warm, dry 
air has been replaced by warm, moist air, 
with an attempt to hold the temperature 
at a constant degree. The most modern 
systems are washed air. 

A normal healthy child attends school 
and, so long as he remains in contact with 
a normal healthy environment, he does not 
become contaminated; but, in addition to 
his school surroundings, there are his out- 
side contacts. These outside contacts, 
home and the public, are six times as great 
as his school contacts, for the child is in the 
classroom only from 8:30 to 11:30 in the 
morning and from 1:00 to 3:30 in the aft- 
ernoon, or five and one-half hours, five days 
a week, or twenty-seven and one-half hours 
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out of the total of one hundred and sixty- 
eight hours in a week. 

Although the hours of contact are greater 
outside the schoolroom, they are not as 
close as those of the schoolroom. There- 
fore, as far as the possibility of acquiring 
disease and infection is concerned, it is 
greater during school hours than it is out- 
side of this period. 

Now let us come to the proposition that 
any youngster carrying infection into the 
school will have a greater opportunity of 
passing it on to his schoolmates than he will 
have outside the schoolroom. Organisms 
foreed into the air by coughing and sneez- 
ing will unquestionably be inhaled by those 
coming in closest contact. This neighbor 
then serves as a host and an incubator, and 
though he may not develop acute symptoms 
of sufficient severity to incapacitate him, he 
in turn does serve as a source of infection 
for his neighbor and the conflagration 
gradually spreads. It is a fact that the 
air breathed in will contain more organisms 
than the air exhaled because the act of 
breathing, in a sense, washes the air, but 
it must be remembered that the organisms 
are left deposited in the anatomy of the 
host, who aets as an air laundry and, as a 
result, he furnishes the most satisfactory 
culture medium in a most satisfactory 
incubator. 

We can therefore picture a beautiful ar- 
ray of organisms finally giving rise to our 
well-known mixed infections of common 
colds. The complications and sequele 
arising are for the physician, not the school 
authorities, for the youngster is required 
to remain home from school and be under 
medical care. The procedure of prime im- 
portance is prevention, not cure. 

With these facts, then, we may proceed 
into our school gymnasiums. First we will 
consider the value from a physical devel- 
opment point of view; secondly, from a 
medical point of view. As to physical de- 
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velopment, most everyone knows that 
exercise, to be of any benefit, must be very 
systematically and regularly pursued. It 
must be consistently graduated and regu- 
larly indulged in every day, not at inter- 
vals of several days. When properly ac- 
cepted and accompanied with proper diet, 
the musculature will build up and the end 
product will be an athlete. 

Not everyone could be a good athlete, no 
matter how much exercise or training he 
might take. It is also true that exercise 
which is carried to exertion beyond the 
normal limits of tolerance of the individual 
is positively harmful. We will say that in 
the school gymnasium the exercise is not 
carried beyond these limits; it merely re- 
solves itself into a period of play. Un- 
questionably the best play is outdoor play. 
This, of course, is what was intended in 
the out-of-door recess. So the gymnasium 
has not helped us any from this point of 
view. 

It may be proposed that it is not the in- 
tent to develop athletes, that the purpose 
is the development of codrdination. Very 
good ; coordination is practically the result 
of habit and there is no better way to de- 
velop coérdination than by the pursuit of 
well-regulated daily out-of-door exercise 
which amounts to habit. This habit will 
come to the normal youngster in his out- 
of-door play after school hours. If the 
youngster is not able to get this play in a 
normal way, it is because he does not feel 
like playing or there is the time factor in- 
terference. If the youngster is not physi- 
cally well, the gymnasium may work a 
positive harm. 

In conversation with a young educator 
recently, I learned that it was his view that 
the work in the gymnasium would help the 
child to throw off any physical ill which he 
might be entertaining, although not of 
sufficient severity to show obvious symp- 
toms. This is not correct, as will be pointed 
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out under the medical point of view, and 
inasmuch as we have analyzed the question 
from the physical point of view and have 
been unable to cite any particular advan- 
tage, let us move to this point. 

The second, or medical, point of view is 
the one particularly associated with the 
question of dust and infections from it. 
It is an uncontradicted fact that dust will 
primarily irritate the respiratory tract and, 
in addition, deposit infection upon the 
delicate membranes. We all come in con- 
tact with dust more or less during the day. 
It is true that the dust is of greater density 
closer to the feet under ordinary atmos- 
pheric conditions. Thus the youngster, be- 
ing smaller in stature, comes in contact 
with more dust in the course of a day than 
does an adult. The more dust the greater 
likelihood of its carrying more infection. 

Now the normal youngster under normal 
conditions builds up a certain amount of 
natural immunity and resistance. This is 
the basis of the infant dirt-eating theory. 
We will say then that the youngster in 
school is successful in naturally resisting 
the organisms that normally attack him. 
This resistance is kept up to requirements 
by proper surroundings, that is, proper 
food, proper rest and proper play, but the 
epidemies occurring in school children are 
not myths. What the causative factors 
are specifically, we do not always know, 
but we do know that they are aggravated 
and become more virulent by closer and 
continuous contacts. 

Thus, if infection does creep into the 
classroom, whether brought from the out- 
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side or fomented by the youngster who has 
been carrying it unmolested for some time, 
makes little difference here except that any 
activity beyond his tolerance at the time 
(I do not mean his normal tolerance) may 
break down his natural barriers and permit 
the infection to take hold. If, under this 
condition, he is subjected to gymnasium 
environment, the exertion which under or. 
dinary circumstances would be normal for 
him becomes abnormal and the seed is sown 
for the onset of a disease. 

While thus cavorting around with his 
fellow classmates, they, in turn, are un. 
knowingly exposed and, as has been men. 
tioned, the infection joins in and begins to 
play ‘‘ring around the rosy.’’ This condi- 
tion is not likely to be nearly as dangerous 
if the contacts are only those of the or. 
dinary classroom as it is when the activity 
and dusty atmosphere of a gymnasium are 
brought into the picture. 

I have carefully observed my ow 
youngsters over a period of years and have 
found that in those years when they were 
permitted to engage in the gymnasium ace- 
tivities they suffered more colds and lost 
more time from classes than in those years 
when they were not permitted to attend. 

With proper thought and study, pro- 
vided the force of prejudice is removed, 
there can come but one answer to the ques- 
tion under discussion. Normal outdoor ex- 
ercise and play are of value. Indoor gym- 
nasiums for children are positively of no 
value and open the door to the develop- 
ment and dissemination of the common 
air- and dust-born infections. 





THE MODERN ASSIGNMENT 


CHARLOTTE PRICHARD TINKER 


Supervisor of Student Teaching, State Teachers College, Chico, California 


According to some of the advanced the- 
ories of education in the year 1932, there 
should be no lesson assignments. In the 
newer type schools—the so-called activity 
schools, creative schools, free schools, or 
child-eentered schools—it is impossible to 
separate curriculum making, the assigning 
of lessons, the getting of lessons, and the 
recitation of lessons. 

It is hard to say where the assignment 
as such comes into these newer type schools, 
and yet, at the same time, there are those 
leaders in the educational profession who 
are quibbling over the period which an as- 
signment should cover—hour, day, week, 
month, year—or whether one should assign 
by groups or individually. All sorts of 
work books and plans are being devised to 
make this task of assigning easier for the 
teacher. 

Three of the main problems of a teacher 
are: first, how to initiate worthwhile un- 
dertakings in such a way that children’s 
interests will be met; second, how to train 
children to carry out independently their 
purposes and the purposes which the 
teacher knows are intermediately necessary 
in reaching the final goals they seek; and 
_ third, how to direct them in working on 
cooperative undertakings in such a socially 
acceptable way as will build up habits and 
attitudes of tolerance and self-control. 

In the solving of these three problems 
_ there is no more important element than 
the guidance of pupils by the teacher in 
the selection of tasks of suitable propor- 
tions and real value. On this will depend 


*Dewey, John, Human Nature and Conduct. 


not only the teacher’s success in conduct- 
ing well-ordered groups but also the child’s 
character development. 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN LESSON ASSIGN- 
MENTS IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Let us think of the assignment of lessons 
as the undertaking of a new unit of learn- 
ing which is a division of a subject that is 
being attacked as a whole, the initiating 
of a purposeful activity which will im- 
prove the learner’s behavior. 

The assignment is not simply the allot- 
ting of a task to be done. The teacher sets 
the situation and the pupil responds, but 
whose is the purpose for which the situation 
is set? Is the pupil a bundle of preformed 
bonds, preformed habits, preformed in- 
stincts and preformed interests,} ‘‘with the 
complex ready-made organization of the 
animal’s original abilities,’’ the reactions 
to which the teacher can foretell before the 
elass arrives? Are children little behavior 
patterns which will respond, to certain 
stimuli according to predictable outlines? 

The new discoveries of biology and psy- 
chology lead us to the conclusion that each 
child is not only a separate pattern but 
also a center of vital energy seeking out- 
lets of discharge, creating in himself a new 
pattern. <A specific stimulus does not 
simply strengthen the response of a pre- 
formed bond, but it creates a new child, 
a reconstructed configuration. 

When we consider seriously the implica- 
tions of this idea of the child in regard to 
classroom procedure, we consider the child 


Henry Holt and Company, 1922, p. 107. 
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as a creating organism, a potential person- 
ality in a sense that makes us humble. In 
a child is the creator of a person and who 
are we to set his pattern? 

There are certain habits which we as 
adults know that he must have; these he 
may develop into skills under our direc- 
tion, but it is very likely that his skill will 
become greater than our own and that he 
may create greater skills than we have 
dreamed of. We can lead him in the paths 
of knowledge, but his insights may far ex- 
ceed ours. He will be influenced by our 
attitudes, but his standards and ideals will 
be the result of his entire integration and 
be dependent upon factors within himself 
in reaction to his total environment. 

His purposes and his interests when he 
enters the classroom are the products of 
his total integration up to that time. He 
already has individuality, he is already a 
creator of standards, ideals, purposes, and 
interests. The teacher may force him to 
act according to her standards, ideals, pur- 
poses, and interests, but has she caused a 
specific response to any situation which is 
a progressive improvement? ‘‘The en- 
vironment can at most only supply stimuli 
to call out responses. These responses pro- 
ceed from tendencies possessed by the in- 
dividual.’’? 

Let us not think of the assignment as the 
time when the teacher tells the pupil what 
he is to do next for her. Let us not think 
of it as the time to take the next topic of 
the subject. Let us rather think of it as 
a method of learning, a mind movement 
whereby the learner identifies himself with 
the thing to be learned. That the child will 
respond to this kind of assignment can be 
expected because it is his own problem and 
interest. Let us not think of advancing him 
in a specific subject, but of bringing about 
a change in his personality by furthering 
his growth and development. 


* Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, p. 120. 
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The assignment, then, is a codperative 
undertaking in which the pupil and teacher 
working together plan to meet some thor- 
oughly understood need or needs. The 
child should be surrounded by stimuli 
which are provocations, incitements, and 
challenges to acts of inquiry which will 
terminate in knowledge. He is not, how- 
ever, to be motivated. He must motivate. 
Initiation is not to be cultivated, but al- 
lowed. In order to allow for the develop- 
ment of judgment, he must have situations 
in which he needs to judge. He must 
choose between two or more procedures and 
must follow the procedure to its conse- 
quences, evaluating and reévaluating the 
results of his choice. 

What, then, are the principles of class- 
room procedure which will allow for pupil 
purposing and pupil choosing in the un- 
dertaking of a task, deciding upon a proj- 
ect, planning a drill exercise, or the 
initiating of a purposeful activity? 

Individual differences as to ability, in- 
terests, taste, and background must be ac- 
counted for and can be by allowing each 
child to make his contribution to the aims 
and objectives which the assignments set 
up and by deciding what challenge the new 
undertaking has for him. Can he give 
some creative contribution which is his 
own? Can he go beyond the minimum re- 
quirement, either to show his good will, or 
because he feels that he wants to know 
more or that he needs to know more in order 
to solve his problem, maintain his side in an 
argument, or complete a project? 

This conception of the assignment might 
appear to let the teacher out but, on the 
other hand, it calls for more careful plan- 
ning and preparation than the cut-and- 
dried teacher-imposed assignment. ‘The 
teacher has to be alert and prepared for 
all phases of a subject, and must be able 
to see the relation between the child’s 
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questions and the purposes which she has 
in mind. Too much individuality must be 
avoided because the pupil must be led to 
feel a certain responsibility to the group. 
He must not be an intellectual miser, or 
merely a creator of his own ability, but a 
contributor. His growth must include 
growth in social relationship. This is an- 
other reason for not having assignments 
that are definitely set months in advance 
as is done in the Winnetka and Dalton 
plans. Flexibility of assignments must be 
more than choosing between this or that 
assignment or between doing a minimum or 
maximum amount. The Dalton and Win- 
netka plans allow for individual difference 
in rate and allow some choice as to assign- 
ments, but the plans are made in advance. 
One definite task must be accomplished be- 
fore another is undertaken and must be 
done in a certain way and reach a standard 
which is entirely imposed. 

In the well-planned assignment the pupil 
is introduced to a large subject; he then 
diseusses its possible bearing upon his life 
and receives suggestions on this aspect 
from the experience of the teacher and his 
fellow students. He learns something of 
the fields to be explored and the ends to 
be attained. He finds that there is a 
project that he can undertake, which, if 
properly carried to a conclusion, will fill 
a need in his life. If it is a group project, 
he must plan the whole undertaking in con- 
junction with others and must learn to co- 
operate with others in bringing the project 
to a successful conclusion. 

He must gather information and ac- 
quire certain skills; then, having done 
these things, he must produce such an ob- 
ject that it will stand the judgment not 
only of himself but of others, as well as 
fill the need which it was designed to fill. 

Teachers and supervisors need simply 
to have greater faith in children and more 
humility as to their own position. By 


faith I mean a belief that the child has 
worthy purposes, and possibly truer and 
worthier and more self-sustaining ones 
than any that we can determine for him. 

Let us sum up the main points concern- 
ing pupil participation. The child is both 
biologically and psychologically a creator. 
He is a new self each day, a new configura- 
tion, a newly integrated personality. 
What the teacher needs is a vision of the 
child as a potential creator, not in some 
future period of his life but today and now. 
She must multiply that vision by a valor 
which gives her courage to permit him to 
follow his own purposes. At the same time, 
let her be unstinting both in enthusiasm 
and in labor, realizing the child’s limited 
knowledge and experience, and so giving 
him of the abundant result of her educa- 
tion in the form of stimuli, incitements, and 
provocations to further inquiry as will re- 
sult in knowledge that will become his in- 
strument for successful action. 


THE ASSIGNING OF LESSONS AS A 
TEACHING PROCESS 


Assigning, then, is teaching. It is get- 
ting in touch with pupil purposes, outlin- 
ing definite objectives, gathering proper 
tools and materials for learning, making 
sure that pupils can use these tools and 
materials. 

After that, the work can proceed. The 
pupil’s failure to proceed indicates need 
for further assigning or a different assign- 
ment. It may be that he fails to proceed 
because his interest is in something else; 
he does not know how to proceed, or his 
codperation in the group activities has not 
been enlisted. 

The assignment period, then, will be the 
time when the teacher’s enthusiasms are 
imparted to the pupil, when the pupil’s 
curiosity is directed into channels that will 
lead to creative enterprises, when situations 
arise that will develop desirable social at- 
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titudes, when the need for the fundamental 
skills can be felt rather than understood by 
the pupil because of his participation in 
the initiating of interesting experiences. 

Much so-called teaching is merely test- 
ing. It is not, as it should be, mental and 
emotional preparation for research, study, 
and creative activity. The assignment as 
a teaching process should not be thought 
of as the time when the teacher trains pu- 
pils to carry out her purposes, but rather 
a time when she gives them such instruc- 
tion and helpful guidance as they need in 
order to carry on with a maximum of inde- 
pendence such self-directed activities as 
will provide for the full development of 
the child’s physical, mental, emotional, and 
social potentialities. 

The assignment that is a teaching proc- 
ess, then, will first raise the curtain upon 
the learning process, give the setting, and 
discover interest. This setting of the stage 
must be determined by children’s former 
experiences, it must be a recognition of 
what has been learned, as well as the open- 
ing up of new vistas and new problems. 

The teacher’s part at this point is to 
recognize the needs and interests of the 
pupils and identify her purposes with 
theirs. 

Secondly, the imagination must be set to 
work projecting plans and purposes into 
the future with adequate vision of success- 
ful accomplishment. 

Thirdly, the problems which the subject 
contains must be recognized. Here the 
teacher’s part is to understand the prob- 
lems so well that she can see that they are 
properly stated and definitely purposed by 
the pupils. Unless there is a system, or- 
derliness and definiteness in the problem 
and its solution, the child will be not only 
unable to proceed, but his growth will be 
hampered. 

We can liken the child’s growth to that 
of a plant. The teacher has to stimulate 
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the child’s thinking as the gardener hogs 
the ground. Left alone, without care ang 
cultivation, the child may not find his jp. 
terests. The teacher must likewise feeg 
the child’s mind as the farmer waters and 
fertilizes the soil; she must give him ‘‘food 
for thought’’ out of the accumulated 
knowledge of mankind. 

But, as the plant must be allowed periods 
for undisturbed growth, so the child must 
have some routine, some feeling of security 
and comfort. This must not mean re. 
straint, but freedom from the disturbances 
which come from lack of the organizing 
principle. When he is left to do inde. 
pendent work, he must feel sure of his 
problem and his procedure. 

Fourthly, the teacher must see that 
proper tools and materials are at hand and 
that the use that is to be made of them is 
within the comprehension and skill of her 
pupils. As an example, a teacher should 
not suggest reading that is too difficult or 
too lengthy for the pupils’ ability, and she 
must see that reference books are both con- 
prehensible and suitable. 

Fifthly, the teacher must be confident 
that the children understand at least the 
initial steps to be taken in the carrying out 
of the task, be it a problem whose solution 
they are to find, or merely a report ona 
topic, or a concrete object that needs to be 
made. 

Sixthly, the pupil must know how to de- 
termine when his task has been successfully 
completed. He should be able to test his 
own solution. This is one of the most im- 
portant elements in successful study. The 
person who can recognize when he has con- 
pleted the learning of a memory lesson or 
when he has finished a composition or cat 
test the problem he has solved, can study 
independently. 

Assignments that lead to independent 
study—study independent of coercion—are 
successful assignments. 





DEFENSIBLE MANAGEMENT 


The following selected references will be 
found definitely and specifically helpful in 
introducing the more advanced type of 
assignment. 


Carr, William G., and Waage, John, The Lesson 
Assignment. Stanford University Press, 
1931. 

Germane, C. E., and Germane, E. G., Character 
Education. Silver Burdett, 1929, pp. 51- 
105. 
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Lincoln School Staff, Curriculum Making in an 
Elementary School. Ginn, 1927, pp. 29-41. 

Lowth, F. J., The Country Teacher at Work. 
Maemillan, 1930, pp. 264-286. 

Porter, M. P., The Teacher in the New School. 
World Book Co., 1930, pp. 10-57. 

Wyman, Gertrude, “Methods of Teaching Crea- 
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The ‘‘new education’’ leads to license 
and anarchy, conclude critics, because they 
see ‘manners fallen into decay,’’ argu- 
mentation and objection extolled, disobedi- 
ence tolerated, the importance of selfish, 


egotistical boys exaggerated, and general 


misbehavior condoned. 
“There is no discipline!’’ 
An intelligent position on this issue re- 
quires a reconsideration of the question: 
How did educators come to hold the all too 
‘current idea of discipline? Probably the 
first large mass of children that came to a 
single school sent the schoolmaster scurry- 
ing with his problem to ones trained for 
centuries in the art of managing individ- 
uals in the mass, namely, regimental colo- 
nels and company captains. There is no 
question but that the soldier directly or 
‘indirectly taught the schoolmaster an au- 
tocratic, albeit an efficient, scheme for put- 
ting individuals through their paces. The 
plan continues in popularity because it is 
easy to operate and gets results. 
However, the inquiring mind should ask : 
Does such ‘‘discipline’’ result in defensible 


Objectors say, 


educational outcomes? The answer is yes 
—to an extent. For under efficient con- 
trol in the traditional school a pupil can 
not disrupt classes and waste time of teach- 
ers and pupils. But isn’t the old concept 
of management outmoded by more accepta- 
ble theories and practices observed by 
advocates of the ‘‘new’’ education? 

When the fundamentals consisted of 
certain elementary ‘‘facts-set-out-to-be- 
learned’’ by listening, passive children, 
almost any schemes of management which 
kept children in place were deemed satis- 
factory. But with a broader concept of 
the fundamentals to include acquisition of 
attitudes, self-mastery, and ways of be- 
having, it is seen that management becomes 
an educational end. Hence a ‘‘discipline’’ 
designed to create simply obedient men 
and women, who unfailingly and unques- 
tioningly do what they are told, is un- 
sound and inadequate for an education 
which should develop self-direction and 
self-control. 

In‘many progressive schools the error 
has been in the usual pendulum swing to 
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titudes, when the need for the fundamental 
skills ean be felt rather than understood by 
the pupil because of his participation in 
the initiating of interesting experiences. 

Much so-called teaching is merely test- 
ing. It is not, as it should be, mental and 
emotional preparation for research, study, 
and creative activity. The assignment as 
a teaching process should not be thought 
of as the time when the teacher trains pu- 
pils to carry out her purposes, but rather 
a time when she gives them such instruc- 
tion and helpful guidance as they need in 
order to carry on with a maximum of inde- 
pendence such self-directed activities as 
will provide for the full development of 
the child’s physical, mental, emotional, and 
social potentialities. 

The assignment that is a teaching proc- 
ess, then, will first raise the curtain upon 
the learning process, give the setting, and 
discover interest. This setting of the stage 
must be determined by children’s former 
experiences, it must be a recognition of 
what has been learned, as well as the open- 
ing up of new vistas and new problems. 

The teacher’s part at this point is to 
recognize the needs and interests of the 
pupils and identify her purposes with 
theirs. 

Secondly, the imagination must be set to 
work projecting plans and purposes into 
the future with adequate vision of success- 
ful accomplishment. 

Thirdly, the problems which the subject 
contains must be recognized. Here the 
teacher’s part is to understand the prob- 
lems so well that she can see that they are 
properly stated and definitely purposed by 
the pupils. Unless there is a system, or- 
derliness and definiteness in the problem 
and its solution, the child will be not only 
unable to proceed, but his growth will be 
hampered. 

We can liken the child’s growth to that 
of a plant. The teacher has to stimulate 
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the child’s thinking as the gardener hoes 
the ground. Left alone, without care and 
cultivation, the child may not find his in. 
terests. The teacher must likewise fee 
the child’s mind as the farmer waters and 
fertilizes the soil; she must give him ‘‘food 
for thought’? out of the accumulated 
knowledge of mankind. 

But, as the plant must be allowed periods 
for undisturbed growth, so the child must 
have some routine, some feeling of security 
and comfort. This must not mean re- 
straint, but freedom from the disturbances 
which come from lack of the organizing 
principle. When he is left to do inde- 
pendent work, he must feel sure of his 
problem and his procedure. 

Fourthly, the teacher must see that 
proper tools and materials are at hand and 
that the use that is to be made of them is 
within the comprehension and skill of her 
pupils. As an example, a teacher should 
not suggest reading that is too difficult or 
too lengthy for the pupils’ ability, and she 
must see that reference books are both com- 
prehensible and suitable. ; 

Fifthly, the teacher must be confident 
that the children understand at least the 
initial steps to be taken in the carrying out 
of the task, be it a problem whose solution 
they are to find, or merely a report on a 
topic, or a concrete object that needs to be 
made. 

Sixthly, the pupil must know how to de- 
termine when his task has been successfully 
completed. He should be able to test his 
own solution. This is one of the most im- 
portant elements in successful study. The 
person who can recognize when he has com- 
pleted the learning of a memory lesson or 
when he has finished a composition or can 
test the problem he has solved, can study 
independently. 

Assignments that lead to independent 
study—study independent of coercion—are 
successful assignments. 
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introducing the more advanced type of 
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tocratic, albeit an efficient, scheme for put- 
ting individuals through their paces. The 
plan continues in popularity because it is 
easy to operate and gets results. 

However, the inquiring mind should ask : 
Does such ‘‘discipline’’ result in defensible 


educational outcomes? The answer is yes 
—to an extent. For under efficient con- 
trol in the traditional school a pupil can 
not disrupt classes and waste time of teach- 
ers and pupils. But isn’t the old concept 
of management outmoded by more accepta- 
ble theories and practices observed by 
advocates of the ‘‘new’’ education? 

When the fundamentals consisted of 
certain elementary ‘‘facts-set-out-to-be- 
learned’’ by listening, passive children, 
almost any schemes of management which 
kept children in place were deemed satis- 
factory. But with a broader concept of 
the fundamentals to include acquisition of 
attitudes, self-mastery, and ways of be- 
having, it is seen that management becomes 
an educational end. Hence a ‘‘discipline’’ 
designed to create simply obedient men 
and women, who unfailingly and unques- 
tioningly do what they are told, is un- 
sound and inadequate for an education 
which should develop self-direction and 
self-control. 

In many progressive schools the error 
has been in the usual perdulum swing to 
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opposite extremes. Some teachers are try- 
ing to ignore inexorable laws inherent in 
nature, in statutes, in school organization, 
and in teacher responsibility and fellow 
pupils’ rights. 

The old schools erred on the side of using 
authority too soon; some new schools err 
in using it never. But America’s commit- 
ment to democratic institutions requires 
that externally imposed control be exer- 
cised over individuals to an ever decreas- 
ing degree. This is, of course, because our 
governmental scheme presupposes ability 
of every individual, on reaching majority, 
to regulate his life—largely through self- 
imposed controls. If psychology has 
taught anything, it is that the best assur- 
ance that can be had of an individual’s 
ability to govern himself tomorrow is to 
give him his maximum of opportunity to 
practice self-control today. Many fine 
teachers ignore the necessity for starting 
where each pupil is before beginning the 
process of continuously extending the 
range and degree of liberty. Self-mastery 
and self-control sufficient unto the de- 
mands of contemporary life is the ultimate 
objective, not the starting point. The chief 
difficulty with common practice is, of 
course, that procedures do not even move 
in the right direction. 

Superior teachers avoid arbitrariness by 
eliminating it in their own conduct. They 
do not deceive children into thinking that 
pupils really control the class nor that, be- 
cause there is ‘‘student government,’’ the 
students manage the school. Freedom in 
the strong teacher’s class is not a right 
but a conquest. Natural and essential re- 
strictions upon personal liberty are not all 
removed. 

Recognizing, however, that many funda- 
mental objectives are obtainable only 
through individual and group manage- 
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ment, pupil control becomes for the modern 
teachers and their children an educationg| 
enterprise. With Tagore, the progressive 
teacher knows that ‘‘only through freedom 
can man attain fullness of growth.’’ He 
himself sets the example of self-expression 
through codperation, group willing in indi. 
vidual willing, respect for authority, and 
self-control. He skillfully controls his 
class to the end that children come to re. 
ognize and are dominated by necessities 
inherent in situations; so that children 
recognize authority spontaneously imposed 
on all human beings who come in contact 
with persons who see the good more 
quickly and surely than they. In short, 
this teacher works for self-mastery, getting 
children accustomed, not to sugar-coated 
autocracy never again encountered after 
graduation, but to a respect and apprecia- 
tion for the only types of compulsion men 
and women will encounter in life and 
which as independent citizens they should 
respect ! 

No doubt the intolerable license some- 
times permitted results from a refusal to 
recognize that some children come from an 
environment which has ingrained respect 
for violence only, and from the fact that 
in other instances teachers, intent on re- 
moving unnatural restraints and exterior 
compulsions, have removed natural ones as 
well. In still other instances, the teacher 
simply doesn’t know what to do. In 
the teacher’s complete non-utilization of 
autocracy, the ‘‘rebel’’ grows in audacity 
and insolence, ultimately disregarding all 
rights and prerogatives of others. 

Be it said, however, for progressive 
teachers, that their effort is expended in 4 
right and wholly worthy direction and, if 
complete failure does not overtake them, 
substantial improvement usually marks 
each class as succeeding terms end. 





SOME EXPERIMENTS IN GROUP CREATIVE WORK 


Mrs. LAwrEeNcE M. RussEuuL 


Supervisor of Intermediate Grades, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Creative contributions to the literature 
of every race have had their birth in group 
work. Out of the feasting and revelry of 
the group assembled in honor of the gods 
of ancient Greece and Rome came the goat 
song, or ‘‘tragos,’’ forerunner of the 
tragedy, together with its companion, the 
ancestor of the comedy. 

The Anglo-Saxon warrior’s feast table, 
where the group gathered to celebrate their 
conquests in battle, was the scene of the 
presentation of the ‘‘scop’’ and the glee- 
man, whose work constitute the beginning 
of English literature. 

The stimulus of the group often impelled 
the poet to improvise, and he composed as 
he sang, in the presence of the group. The 
warriors themselves sometimes were in- 
spired by the group and the occasion to 
contribute their improvisations. Thus 
group-ereation was in full progress, first 
one and then another member of the audi- 
ence composing in the very presence of 
their fellows, being stimulated by that 
presence to do work that would not have 
been undertaken by any individual alone. 

In his L’Allegro Milton describes the 
creative work of the group on a festive oc- 
easion, telling how one and then another 
contributes stories : 


Sometimes with secure delight 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

While the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth and many a maid 
Daneing in the chequer’d shade; 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the live-long daylight fail, 


Then, to the spicy, nut-brown ale, 
With stories told of many a feat, 
How Faery Mab the junkets eat, 
She was pincht and pull’d, she said, 
And he, by Friar’s lantern led, 
Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn the cream bow! duly set. 


One spring day the call of the lovely 
outdoors was heard by an elementary school 
group, of whom the ‘‘helper’’ made one 
for the day. It was proposed by the visitor 
that a spring festival be held in the en- 
chanting little grove of trees on the slope 
of the hill near the school. 

The intermediate grades were gathered 
in chapel and plans were formed. It was 
decided to make a spring masque, after 
the method of the best makers of these— 
Shakespeare and others—by taking some 
story as a basis, changing it in any way we 
wished and adding to it anything lovely 
we could find elsewhere or could make up 
ourselves. A very simple recipe, which is 
delightfully easy to follow and gives every- 
one a finger in the pie, for proposing or 
composing, for selecting, accepting, or re- 
jecting. 

To avoid starting with nothing and 
therefore ending with nothing, the helper 
told as a basis for the masque a very 
free version of Browning’s ‘‘Pippa 
Passes,’’ taking as great liberties with 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey’s version of the 
story in ‘‘For the Children’s Hour’’ as 
Miss Bailey herself took with Browning’s 
poem, which is saying a great deal. 

Prior to the telling of the story, a divi- 
sion of labor had been suggested, each of 
the ten rooms having been told just what 
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portion of story it would be responsible 
for, in order that each might listen with 
extreme care to that portion as it was re- 
lated. 

The child who was to play Pippa was 
chosen by all the children by acclamation, 
from the ‘‘graduating class,’’ as the high 
sixth was called. She was regarded as re- 
gent of the festival, a Queen-of-the-May, 
as it were; and to her was given the bright- 
est of a collection of scarfs which, draped 
over the children’s dresses, did excellent 
duty for costumes. The assignment of all 
other individual réles was left to the dis- 
cretion of the room in whose section of the 
story the character in question appeared. 

Miss Bailey’s adaptation of Browning’s 
poem, as will be remembered, has but four 
scenes. The first is in Pippa’s home, where 
Pippa makes her famous spring song be- 
fore starting out on her holiday, on her 
one free day of all the year: 


The year’s at the Spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


In scene two, Pippa passes a blind 
woman’s home, cheering her by her song. 
In seene three, she passes the home of an 
artist; and in scene four, the resting place 
of atramp. Each in turn is cheered by her 
song, as Pippa passes. 

The helper suggested that the sixth 
grade work out a little prologue, in the 
nature of a scene at the factory with Pippa 
and her companions as they separated on 
the night before her holiday. With no 
further aid they went to their rooms, and 
with no more than the usual guidance in 
dramatization given on the part of their 
teacher, they created together a charming 


scene in which each child had earned his 
part by spontaneously contributing some 
remarks as to when, where, and why he 
intended to go on his holiday, followed by 
some expression of good will toward Pippa 
on hers. 

Bright squares of cloth of various col- 
ors were used as head kerchiefs for the 
girls and neckerchiefs for the boys, trans. 
forming them into gay Italian youths and 
maidens, much to their own joy. These 
were part of a very simple collection of 
treasures in a box in the back of the help- 
er’s car, which contained also the longer 
lengths referred to previously (and flatter- 
ingly) as ‘‘searfs.’’ 

Another room was asked to work out the 
seene at the blind woman’s home, with the 
mere suggestion that the children certainly 
must have been playing their singing and 
dancing games on the sidewalk and on her 
lawn, as they were all doing now in Chat- 


tanooga. ‘‘I do not know what they were 
playing,’’ said the helper, ‘‘but you 
must.’’ And so they did. The children 


inserted into this scene several singing 
games, one of which, charming, natural 
and lovely, had never been heard either by 
the teachers or by the helper, although 
it was worthy of a place in any collection 
of folk songs and dances. 

The next scene, that at the artist’s home, 
was given to another room, with the sug- 
gestion that the children in front of his 
house should not be playing singing games 
but other springtime games, to avoid dupli- 
cation. How gay and sprightly were the 
leap-frog, the tag, the handsprings, and 
the hide and seek which preceded Pippa’s 
appearance, and which only caused the 
artist to seem more sad by contrast until 
he saw her, heard her magic song, and de- 
termined to paint her. 

The scene where Pippa cheers the unseen 
tramp by passing with her song on her 
lips was assigned to the next room, with 
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the suggestion that both men and women 
were passing the tramp before Pippa 
passed. What, perhaps, did he say to them 
and they to him before she passed; and 
what after she passed ? 

In the hour given to the work in their 
own room, under the leadership of their 
own teacher, the children devised a wonder- 
fully clever scene in which the tramp ap- 
proached the passing females for a loan, 
being refused by each in some characteris- 
tie manner. One woman offered him a 
job; another referred him to the Com- 
munity Chest. The boys, however, spoke 
first to him, each offering him a different 
job and each describing very clearly the 
nature of the work offered. The helper 
and the teachers learned the nature 
of several technical jobs in our industrial 
city of which they had never heard before. 
At least one of these was so interesting 
that it was investigated afterwards for 
verification; thus the boy had started an 
activity which led to further activity on 
the helper’s part, a reversal of the 
usual process. 

The scene was highly moral in that the 
tramp, who merely begs before Pippa 
passes, accepts work afterward. 

The next group was reminded that the 
story says that the artist received a prize 
later for Pippa’s portrait, with the sug- 
gestion that the exhibit would make a col- 
orful scene. The helper here could not 
resist a brief description of her visit to an 
Italian art gallery on a free day, when the 
poorer people thronged the rooms, enjoy- 
ing the masterpieces. 

The children then created this scene, 
mainly from the material they had gained 
in their art appreciation class, each little 
volunteer creator standing in imagination 
before his best beloved masterpiece and 
thapsodizing over it in a way that earned 
his part in the performance and delighted 
his audience an hour later. Madonna of 
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the Chair, The Angelus, The Blue Boy, 
Baby Stuart, all were there. 

In assigning the scenes portraying 
Pippa’s day in the woods, the helper 
suggested that here would be room for our 
imagination. Suppose, for instance, she 
merely suggested, ‘‘that the seasons had 
a meeting, vying each with the other in 
delights to offer Pippa, should that par- 
ticular season speaking be chosen.’’ These 
delights could be illustrated then and 
there. 

When the hour was up, these children 
presented a beautiful scene in which Win- 
ter showed his snowflake fairies dancing 
with hastily-cut but realistic white snow 
stars as coronets; Summer, her butterflies 
perched precariously on girls’ tresses, and 
her swimming boys, whose varied gyrations 
were quite convincing; Fall, her wind 
singing to the whirling autumn leaves (one 
leaf pinned on a band encircling each head 
suggesting the impersonation) ; and Spring, 
her birds, who were boys whistling each his 
eall as Spring called him forth by name. 
One of the greatest endorsements of the 
success of the boys’ bird-imitations was the 
fact that some of them received answering 
calls from the feathered songsters in the 
grove, enthralling the entire audience, and 
holding them spellbound and breathless. 

The helper ‘threw out the suggestion 
to another room that the whole forest must 
have been glad to see Pippa, who loved all 
its little creatures so. What welcome might 
the flowers, the trees, the squirrels and the 
others give to her while she slept? 

As a result of their hour’s work, one 
room presented Pippa’s dream in the 
forest. A group of children, each holding 
a spray of the particular blossom repre- 
sented, came forth weleoming Pippa and 
making some lovely special gift to her, as 
the blossoms were tossed upon her. 

On awakening, Pippa spoke of her dream 
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and, gathering her armful of flowers, left 
for home, singing her little song after her 
happy day, which was also ours; for the 
presentation of the children’s creative 
work delighted everyone who saw it, in- 
cluding the children themselves. 

At a prearranged signal, after an hour 
in each room for group creation, the entire 
group of ten rooms, about 400 children, 
performers in costume leading, and then 
rooms following in turn, wended their way 
to the woods in a colorful processional and 
presented our Spring masque. ‘Teachers 
of the lower grades, who saw the perform- 
ance, and the principal of the school said 
that they would never have believed such 
a presentation could have been given with 
only an hour’s preparation on the part of 
each group. Each child, however, had 
nothing to learn or to be drilled upon, for 
he improvised his part under group stimu- 
lus, earning his part in the performance by 
doing so. 

Later, opportunities for group creative 
work were given, and eagerly embraced, 
with equally successful outcomes in eleven 
different schools. Sometimes ‘‘Pippa 
Passes’’ was used again in other schools, 
but the songs, speeches, games, conver- 
sations, dances all differed, of course. 
Sometimes other stories were used, ‘‘ Ras- 
selas, Prince of Abyssinia,’’ by Samuel 
Johnson, being used with great success. 
Another story which is excellent as a basis 
is ‘‘The Bag of Smiles,’’ from ‘‘Why the 
Chimes Rang,’’ by Raymond McDonald 
Alden. Even when the same story was used 
by different schools the results were unlike, 
because of the individual creative work. 

For example, one child who had won an 
important part for himself by creating it 
eame to the helper at recess before the 
performance, saying eagerly, ‘‘Oh, John 
should be Spring by all means.’’ ‘‘Why 
so?’’ asked the helper rather coldly, 
firm in her faith that only volunteers should 
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be allowed try-outs. ‘‘Is it because he js 
your friend, that you think so?’’ 

‘Oh, no! It is because he ean play 
‘Springtime in the Rockies’ on his French 
harp,’’ and he beckoned to a little blue-eyed 
lad, barefooted and in faded blue overalls, 
who was hovering anxiously in the offing, 
The little lad approached on invitation 
and putting his harp to his lips played 
the sweetest version of ‘‘Springtime in the 
Rockies’’ at least one listener had ever 
heard. Needless to say he was given his 
opportunity and was easily the star of the 
whole show. One teacher said, ‘‘He was 
Spring, incarnate !’’ 

The aftermath of this work was a rich 
harvest of written creative work, one school 
writing out their whole ‘‘operetta,’’ as 
they called it. In another school the chil- 
dren decided that in Pippa’s dream the 
flowers would have spoken poetry, so they 
wrote out the charming little poems which 
were the supposed speeches of the flowers. 

Taken as a whole, these experiments 
seem to indicate that group work is an ex- 
cellent vehicle for the creative activities of 
children, because: 


1. The group festival is the natural setting 
for beginnings in creation; as with the race, so 
with the individual. 

2. The immediate presentation is suited to 
the needs of children who are too immature 
and impatient for the sustained effort and wait- 
ing necessary in more elaborate attempts at 
creation. The speedy fruition of his labors de- 
lights the child and encourages him to further 
effort. 

3. The division of labor also, as well as the 
immediate presentation, does away with much 
of the drudgery involved in other plans. 

4. The fact that the work is oral first is in 
harmony with modern methods of teaching 
composition to children. 

5. The best workers will be glad to write 
their work out for presentation. 

6. Individuals will bring in other creative 
work done alone. 








THE CLEARING HOUSE 





CONSERVATION WITH THE TALKIE 
CAMERA 


Time—The present 

Place—An American history classroom 
Teacher: We are learning that history is 
the record of the activities and achieve- 
ments of dominant people. The dominant 
figure of the Civil War period is, of course, 
Abraham Lincoln. Though his deeds and 
his ideals are immortal, his body was laid 
to rest 68 years ago. Before we continue 
our study, I want you to meet Mr. Lincoln, 
to see him and to hear him speak. He will 
be in this room in just a few moments. 
Mary (in subdued whisper to Jane): Is 
she crazy ? 

Teacher: John, will you please pull down 
the shades? George, will you please roll 
down the screen? William, I’d like you 
to help me with the projector. 


There is a low hum as the motor starts. 
A beam of light flashes upon the screen 
and there appears the tall, gaunt figure of 
the beloved Lincoln. He is walking slowly 
and solemnly to the speakers’ stand among 
persons of strange dress but with the same 
solemn mien. His lips move and now come 
forth into the classroom the immortal 
words of the Gettysburg Address. The 
Emancipator has indeed risen from the 
dead and for the boys and girls he has 
become a living personality, a vital human 
being. Their study of Lincoln’s prominent 
réle in the drama of human history has 
been definitely enriched. 

Let’s look in upon a class in American 
literature. The boys and girls have been 
studying the contribution of Edgar Allan 
Poe to the short story. On the day of our 
visit the teacher has brought from the 
school library of visual materials a sound 


reel of Poe, who explains and illustrates 
his theories of art as applied to the short 
story. After the screening we note that 
the pupils resume their study with in- 
creased vigor. 

Now we go into a music classroom, where 
we see and hear the loved American com- 
poser, Victor Herbert, talking about his 
own inimitable compositions, with which 
the pupils are already devotedly familiar. 
After we have seen and heard several of 
the compositions played, we pass to a class 
in science, where we see and hear Thomas 
Edison and Charles P. Steinmetz discuss- 
ing an experiment being conducted in the 
Steinmetz laboratory in Schenectady. 

What’s wrong with this pedagogical pic- 
ture? Well, it’s a bit fantastic, you may 
answer, in that sound pictures of these 
men were never taken; several of them 
lived and died before the day of the silent 
movie, to say nothing of the talkie. But 
do you agree that this sort of resurrection 
might be a potent vitalization factor in the 
educational process; that monuments to 
the world’s great in the form of permanent 
film records in American schools would be 
far less expensive and a far more effective 
means of perpetuation than costly monu- 
ments of marble or granite erected by a 
respectful and reverent generation ? 

Let’s change the time. It is 1950, 1970, 
1980, or perhaps 2000. What sort of text 
material do we find in the classroom? 
Have the personalities of the great and the 
near-great of our own day been preserved 
in visual and auditory film records for the 
school children of these and other future 
years? If not, why not? History, litera- 
ture, science, music, art will ever be prod- 
ucts of personality. Must the outstanding 
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personalities of our day live on only on the 
printed page and in the fading memory of 
their own generation? We recognize the 
necessity of conserving our natural re- 
sources; when shall we awaken to the op- 
portunities for the conservation of our 
human resources? 

Thanks to mechanical initiative and en- 
terprise, there are now available for class- 
room use marvelous instruments for the 
projection of both silent and sound films. 
It is possible for schools even of moderate 
means to possess these instruments. But to 
use them with the most telling effect is 
quite another matter indeed. After more 
than a decade of radio we are beginning to 
look upon it as something more than an 
amazing plaything; we are waking up to 
its tremendous educational possibilities. 
We have been even less alert in capturing 
for pedagogy the enchanting magic of the 
motion picture. 

Is not our sin in this respect one of 
omission? Are we not standing idly by 
while some of the world’s most dominant 
personalities fade out of the scenes of sig- 
nificant action? And is the fact not a 
challenging one, that in the same period in 
which the marvel of the talking screen has 
been developed we have in the world of 
affairs a bigger crop of really dominant 
personalities and significant leaders of 
thought and action than perhaps has ever 
existed at one time before in the history 
of mankind ? 

In the school of the future, boys and 
girls will surely reckon with the names, 
deeds, or ideas of such persons as Ford, 
Hoover, Marconi, Lindbergh, Gandhi, 
Holmes, St. Vincent Millay, Mussolini, 
Hitler, Coolidge, Young, Dawes, Shaw, 
Einstein, Sousa, Damrosch, Lewis, Dreiser, 
Briand, Laval, Paderewski, Kreisler, Rock- 
efeller, Bok, MacDonald, Bruening, von 
Papen, O’Neill, DuBois, Jane Addams, 
and many, many others from all fields of 
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human endeavor and achievement. Yi] 
these figures and others, not just yet in 
the spotlight of respectable fame, be ae. 
cessible only in the pages of textbooks and 
biographies, or will they be preserved, 
however briefly, in film for the talking 
sereen of the school of the future? The 
possibilities of the talking screen only in 
projecting the personalities of dominant 
people, supplementary to the study of the 
activities in which they have played a lead- 
ing role, are stupendous. 

Can’t something be done about it? Are 
we to stand helplessly by while Time in his 
swift advance turns Opportunity away 
from our school door and we leave this 
rich field of source material in the hands 
of commercial newsreel technicians who 
minister only to the jaded appetites of the 
entertainment seeker? Must education, in 
its methods and materials, continue to lag 
decades behind mechanical development? 
Isn’t the time ripe for the educator to step 
in and take practical advantage of this 
marvelous plaything, the talking screen, to 
the end of conserving our human re- 
sources? Teachers and administrators, 
through the medium and influence of their 
organizations, can and should do something 
about it. 

Paut M. EBERHARDT, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS — A FOURTH 
GRADE UNIT 


Motivating the Unit 


The children had shown interest in peo- 
ple of foreign lands by asking questions 
and remarking about pictures in their 
geography books. This prompted me to 
ask if there were any particular country 
about which they would like to learn. One 
child, Peggy, raised her hand. She said 
her father had a friend, a Filipino, who 
had visited them recently. He had told 
many interesting things about the Philip- 
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pines and made her wish to learn more. 
Upon the request of the class, she related 
a few incidents which he had told. Several 
children had read the Philippine Twins, by 
Perkins, and added to her stories. This 
aroused the curiosity of everyone and the 
class decided that the Philippines would 
be a very interesting and worthwhile coun- 
try to study. 


Getting ready to start 

We decided to list the questions we 
wished to have answered about the Islands. 
These were written down and later rear- 
ranged in logical order. As our study 
progressed, more questions were added. 


Where are the Philippines? 

How can we reach them from where we live? 

What do the Filipinos look like? 

How do they dress? 

How is it that the United States owns these 
islands? 

Who discovered them? 

What language is spoken there? 

What kind of birds, animals, and plants are 
there? 

Do we get anything from these islands? 

How do the people travel? 


The next matter to decide was where we 
should find all this information. The fol- 
lowing sources were suggested : 


Textbooks—geographies, readers, histories 
School library 

Town library 

At home 

Ask supervisor for material 

Encyclopedias 

Magazines (geographic and travel) 
Newspapers—current events 

Booklets of travel and steamship companies 


The following lists of books were used: 


CHILDREN’s BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Burks, Barbara’s Philippine Journey. World 
Book Co. 

Carpenter, Around the World with the Chil- 
dren. American Book Co. 
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Chance, Little Folks of Many Lands. Ginn 
and Co. 
Gordy, Discoverers and Explorers. Charles 


Seribner’s Sons. 
Mitchell, Paz and Pablo. 
Nida, Baby Animal Zoo, Book III. 

Heath and Co. 

Pennell and Cusack, Children’s Own Readers, 

Book III. Ginn and Co. 

Perkins, Philippine Twins 
Sherwood, Makers of the New World. Bobbs- 

Merrill 
Smith, World Folks. Winston Co. 
Wade, Our Little Philippine Cousin. 

Page and Co. 

Tolman and Jerome, Around the World, Books 

III and IV. Silver Burdett and Co. Science 

Readers 


World Book Co. 
D. C. 


L. C. 


TEACHER’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Kelty, Growth of American People and Na- 
tion. Ginn and Co. 


America Across the Seas. C. S. Hammon 
and Co. 

World Book, Volumes 3 and 7. W. F. Quarry 
and Co. 


Book of Knowledge, Volume 8. Grolier Co. 


Procedure 

Map study was introduced first. The 
children found the Islands in their books, 
and then decided how they could be reached 
from New York. Two routes were chosen 
—one by train to San Francisco and by 
steamer across the Pacific, the other down 
the Atlantic coast, through the Panama 
Canal and on across. Here the book, Bar- 
bara’s Philippine Journey, was read by 
certain children, who made reports to the 
class. It was decided that, as Barbara 
stopped at Hawaii and Japan, we should 
stop at those places too. Everyone was 
much interested in hearing about the whale 
Barbara saw, so the whale was the topic 
of discussion in our nature study class that 
day. Typhoons were discussed later as a 
result of this story. 

After the Islands were reached, atten- 
tion was again given to the maps in the 
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books. The three largest islands—Luzon, 
Mindanao, and Palawan—were chosen for 
special attention. Questions such as these 
arose : 


Near what countries are the Philippines? 

What other races of people might one find 
living there? 

Can you tell from the map whether the land 
is hilly or flat? 

Are the rivers long or short? 

Can they be used for transportation? Why? 


Maps of the islands were drawn and dis- 
played in the room. 


Answering Our Questions 

We did not, of course, have enough books 
for everyone to use. The children decided 
to have a certain number from the class re- 
port upon topics each day. These chil- 
dren’s names and topics were posted upon 
the bulletin board. They found the infor- 
mation themselves and also supplied what- 
ever illustrative material they could find. 
The ones who listened to the reports were 
ready to ask for additional information or 
to have explained points that were not 
clear. Those who made the reports asked 
questions or called upon certain ones to 
summarize the information given. 

As the reports were given, the children 
drew pictures about certain things de- 
seribed. There were pictures of whales, 
Philippine homes of today, Philippine 
homes of yesterday, Philippine costumes of 
today, Philippine costumes of yesterday, 
rice fields, sugar cane fields, animals, fruits, 
trees, and birds. The drawings were on 
9” x 12” paper and done with crayon. 


Written Work 


Interesting things to write about: Each 
child pretended he was a Filipino and 
wrote a description of himself and home. 
Riddles were composed about trees, fruit, 
animals: ‘‘I am tall. My branches grow 
near the top. The natives use me for 
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houses, bridges and many other things, 
What am I[?’’ Answer: Bamboo tree. 

A former classmate, who is now living in 
another state, was recovering from an jj]. 
ness. The children wished to write to her 
as they were sure she would be interesteq 
in hearing about the many things they 
were learning and doing in connection with 
their study of the Philippines. 


Finding Current Topics 


Our bulletin board was kept well sup. 
plied with newspaper accounts concerning 
the Philippines. We also had stamps and 
some napkins made of rice paper. The 
children talked about the Philippines, not 
only in school and in their homes, but to 
outsiders as well. One of them told about 
a talk on the Philippines which he had 
heard over the radio while at a neighbor’s, 
Another, while in New York, was telling 
her dentist about the Islands and he told 
her that the children there had ‘‘yo-yos” 
now. She brought her ‘‘yo-yo’’ to school 
that. morning. 

Several of them visited the museum con- 
nected with the town library and told 
about the Philippine exhibits they had seen 
there. 

One boy learned from a neighbor, who 
had spent several weeks in the Islands, 
about the prisons and cemeteries there. 
She had thought these very interesting, so 
described them to him and he in turn told 
the class. 


Problems in Arithmetic 


While talking about certain things, prob- 
lems in arithmetic arose. The children 
made up problems of their own. Two prob- 
lems were: 


Panama Canal was started in 1904 and 
completed in 1914. How long did it take 
to build it? 

We bought three cocoanuts at 25 cents 
each. What was the total cost? 
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Music 
We learned two Filipino songs, ‘‘ Fare- 
well” and ‘‘The Crow.’’ 


Spelling 

Daily we chose a number of words which 
we thought we should know how to spell 
in order to use them in our written work. 


Our Philippine Dolls and Their Home 


At this time the Woman’s Club of the 
town held in the school an exhibition of 20 
dolls, each dressed in native costume to 
represent a certain country. Everyone 
searched eagerly for a doll dressed in 
Philippine costume, but there was none. 
However, it gave the girls an inspiration. 
They decided to make dolls and dress them 
in true Philippine manner. After much 
discussion it was finally decided to bring 
old dolls from home, go over the painted 
hair with black alabastine and the rest of 
the doll with brownish alabastine. We 
tried it out and found the result exceed- 
ingly good. With costumes made from 
scraps of cloth brought from home, the 


| dolls were transformed into very attractive 


and typical Filipinos. 

When they saw how successful the girls 
were and how much fun they had enjoyed, 
the boys decided to make something, too. 
A native house was suggested and met with 
approval. At first it was decided to have 
the house large enough for one to crawl 
inside, but this idea was rejected because 
of insufficient space in the schoolroom, due 
to the sand box and puppet stage belonging 
to third grade. However, it was quickly 
suggested that a house for the dolls be 
made. This met with enthusiastic ap- 
proval, and plans were immediately formed 
and carried out. The question arose as 
to where we could get enough bamboo. 
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The next day several boys arrived with 
long bamboo poles which had once served 
for fishing, or poles around which rugs 
had been rolled. The building of the house 
began, and everyone worked eagerly and 
enthusiastically. A different group of 
boys worked each day in their spare time 
and during handwork period. 

First a framework of ordinary wood was 
made, as we had to use the bamboo spar- 
ingly. The bamboo was then cut into re- 
quired lengths for the sides and floor and 
nailed on. The house was then set on bam- 
boo posts. By this time all was finished 
except the roof. It was decided that, in- 
stead of making a thatched roof of hay 
or straw, an imitation thatched roof should 
be made out of pale yellow drawing paper. 
This paper was marked in lines with brown 
erayon to resemble wisps of straw and the 
edges were cut jagged with scissors. 

When the house was finished the dolls 
were placed inside, and the children from 
other rooms were invited in. Certain 
members of the class were chosen to tell 
about Filipino people and their homes. 


Our Christmas Entertainment 

Christmas was almost here and as usual 
we were going to make up our own play. 
We decided to make our play as much 
about the Philippines as we possibly could. 
We succeeded in bringing in something 
about the climate, clothes of the natives, 
and their food. At the close of the enter- 
tainment several of the children told their 
parents about the Philippine unit, show- 
ing and explaining the original illustra- 
tions, dolls, and house. 


IsaBEL M. JOHNSTON, 
Consolidated School, 
Washington, Conn. 


WHAT SCHOOLS ARE MEANT? 


Radicals are demanding aggressive action 
by teachers looking to the improvement of 
the social order. The schools, we are told, 
should set about making it over. What 
schools and how? Little children surely 
cannot be set at the task of changing the 
laws, redistributing wealth, providing 
against unemployment, or putting public 
spirited men in office. Even college stu- 
dents can do but little at such tasks while 
they are still students. 

The truth is that the immediate attack 
on social problems must be made princi- 
pally through adult education. If we could 
approximate the widespread attendance on 
folk schools and the extensive reading of 
serious books that at present obtain in Den- 
mark, we should soon possess a populace 
able to deal intelligently with social ques- 
tions. There is actually much progress 
now being made in that direction. One 
blessing of the depression is that it makes 
people otherwise indifferent stop, look, and 
listen. Our more radical social philoso- 
phers now get a hearing that was denied 
them only a few years ago. 

As for the lower schools, no one prob- 
ably thinks seriously of setting boys and 
girls at work on general economic and 
political questions. There are social ques- 
tions with which they are directly con- 
cerned and regarding which they can do 
something. The principles at stake, more- 
over, and the attitudes involved are essen- 
tially the same as in the case of their 
elders. Let them solve their own problems 
and develop the ideas that should go along 
with the solutions. Fundamentally what 


we should work for is the supplanting of 
a purely egoistic frame of mind with one 
in which the good of others is felt as a 
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necessary means to real happiness. nee 
this essential change has been brought 
about, effective attack on the problems of 
social adjustment will be comparatively 
easy. Until it is, no plan however well 
conceived will work except through force. 
The schools can lay the foundation for 
better social order ; they cannot set to work 
directly to make it over. 


J. F.H. 


PREVENTION RATHER THAN CURE IN 
SUPERVISION 

Some years ago the characteristic pro 
cedure of the supervisor was to visit a class- 
room teacher at work, observe what was 
going on, and follow this with a confer. 
ence with the teacher, during which a 
‘‘eriticism’’ of the work observed would 
be made by the supervisor. This procedure 
was based on the purpose of curing such 
errors as were made by the teacher. Such 
a procedure did much to make supervision 
unpopular. The teacher justly resented 
a criticism of what she was doing, feeling 
that the supervisor should have told her 
in advance what was objectionable, so that 
the error could have been avoided, rather 
than to place the teacher in the position of 
having to correct an error under criti- 
cism. 

There is much fairness in this claim of 
the teacher. Consider the case of the super- 
visor who takes the position that he will 
never criticize a teacher for any matter con- 
cerning which the supervisor has not previ- 
ously had an agreement with the teacher 
as to what was to be done. In such a case, 
the plan of the supervisor is to consider 
with a teacher, in advance, what they pro 
pose to do about any matter. Thereafter, 
when they confer about it, it is to see 
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how their mutually-agreed-to program is 
progressing. They share responsibility for 
the plan and for its success or failure. The 
point of the teacher not knowing what the 
supervisor wanted, and the criticism of 
the teacher for something to which she 
had heard no previous objection, are elimi- 
nated. The purpose of the supervisor is 
one of prevention rather than cure. How 
much better and how much more fair this 
is for all concerned. 


F. M. U. 


THE ART SIDE OF TESTING 

It is inspiring to watch an artist teacher 
at work. The pupils are at almost breath- 
less attention. They show wholehearted 
interest in what is going on, and it is clearly 
evident that each child is working up to 
his capacity. In fact, it is only when one 
is wholeheartedly interested in a thing 
that one is sufficiently stimulated to work 
up to one’s capacity. 

Since it is the purpose of an intelligence 
or an achievement test to test the pupil’s 
| capacity, it follows that the pupil will not 
respond to his capacity unless he is whole- 
heartedly interested in the test. The ques- 
tion might well be raised as to the accuracy 
_ of much of our test results, on this account. 
If the person giving the test has the ability 
of the artist teacher—to arouse a whole- 
hearted interest on the part of the pupils 
in the matter at hand—she will obtain satis- 
factory results. Just to the degree that 
she does not possess this artistry, to that 
degree may the results be questioned. Just 
as only our best teachers arouse the pupils 
to their best efforts, so only the same 
quality of tester will test the capacity of 
pupils. 

F. M. U. 
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PROGRAM OF THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF 

INSTRUCTION AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Tuesday, February 28, 9:30 a.m. 


Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, 
Iowa State University, presiding 


Topic: The Sixth Yearbook, ‘‘ Effective In- 
structional Leadership—A Study of the 
Problem of Integration’’ 


1. The Purpose and Content of the Year- 
book 
Ernest O. Melby, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University 
2. The Problem of Integration and Its So- 
lution Through Effective Instructional 
Leadership 
Rudolph D. Lindquist, Director of 
University Schools, Ohio State 
University 
3. A Critical Appreciation of the Report of 
the Committee 
A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent of 
Schools, Denver 


LuNcHEON MEETING! 
Hotel Leamington, 12:00 o’clock 


ArtHuR DonprngEau, Director of Instruc- 
tion, Detroit Public Schools, presiding 


1. What Are the Obstacles to Instructional 
Changes in Our Secondary Schools? 
J. B. Epmonpson, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Michi- 
gan 


2. Continuity of Effort 
Mary G. Keury, formerly Supervisor 
of History and Social Studies, State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin 


‘Tickets for the luncheon, at $1.50 each, will be on sale at the ticket booth at headquarters in Minne- 
apolis and should be obtained as early as possible. 
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Wednesday, March 1, 9:30 a.m. 


President Horn presiding 


Topic: Supervision and Public Policy 


1. Who Administers Our Schools? 
Guy Stanton Forp, Dean, Graduate 
College, University of Minnesota 


2. Education 
ships 
Pau Monrog, President, Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople 


in International Relation- 


3. Education and Our Present Social Prob- 
lems 
JoHN Dewey, Professor Emeritus of 
Philosophy, Columbia University 


Immediately following this program, the 
regular annual business meeting of the De- 
partment will be held for the purpose of 
electing ten members of the Board of Di- 
rectors whose terms expire. 

On Monday morning, February 27, the 
Board of Directors will have breakfast 
together, followed by a meeting, at the 
Hotel Leamington beginning at eight 
o’elock. At the close of this session, the 
Executive Committee will meet. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE AT 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Tuesday, February 28, 2:00 p.m. 


Group I. Adapting Schools to Individual 
Needs 
Presiding, S. O. Hartwe.u, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 
Group II. Creative Aspects of Progressive 
Education 
Presiding, CHarLtes L. Spain, Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Group III. Emergency Economies in 
School Administration 
Presiding, CHarLtEs S. Merk, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 
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Group IV. Frontier Problems in Second. 
ary Education 
Presiding, Epwarp D. Roserts, Superin. 
tendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Group V. New Frontiers in the Business 
Administration of Schools 
Presiding, Joun A. Sexson, Superin. 
tendent of Schools, Pasadena, Calif, 
Group VI. New Problems in Citizenship 
Training 
Presiding, THomas W. Gos.ine, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Akron, Ohio 
Group VII. Character Education on the 
Old and New Frontiers 
Presiding, Davin E. WEcLEIN, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 
Group VIII. Professionally versus Politi- 
eally Dominated School Districts 
Presiding, E. E. OBERHOLTZER, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Houston, Texas 
Group IX. County Superintendents (Joint 
Meeting with the Department of Rural 
Education ) 
Presiding, Wimuu1Am L. Mercer, Superin- 
tendent of Olmsted County Schools, 
Rochester, Minn. 


Wednesday, March 1, 1933—2:00 p.m. 


Group I. The Administration of the Cur- 
riculum 
Presiding, WitLarp E. Givens, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oakland, Calif. 
Group II. Adult Education—A Frontier 
Problem 
Presiding, GEorcE MELCHER, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
Group III. Financing Education in Larger 
Cities 
Presiding, CHartes B. GLENN, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 
Group IV. Financing Education in 
Smaller Cities 
Presiding, Frank A. JENSEN, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Rockford, IIl. 
Group V. Frontier Problems in Elemen- 
tary Education 
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Presiding, J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion, State Education Department, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Group VI. New Problems in Education for 

Leisure 
Presiding, Jonn H. Locan, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 
Group VII. Public Relations—A Frontier 
Problem 
Presiding, Epwix C. Broome, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Group VIII. Assistant Superintendents 
Presiding, SrepHEN F. Bayne, District 

Superintendent of Schools, New York, 
N. Y. 

Group IX. Meeting the Emergency in 
State School Systems 

Presiding, ALBert S. Cook, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS IN CONVENTION 
AT MEMPHIS 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
was held at Memphis, November 24-26. A 
very full and well-arranged program was 
carried out under the direction of the 
president, Miss Stella S. Center, of New 
York City, and the Secretary, Mr. W. Wil- 
bur Hatfield, of Chicago. 

The central theme of the convention was 
presented in Miss Center’s presidential ad- 
dress, ‘‘The Social Responsibilities of 
Teachers of English in Contemporary 
American Life.’’ A special feature of the 
meeting was the publication by the Coun- 
cil of a monograph ealled English Usage, 
by the late Sterling A. Leonard. An ad- 
dress commemorating his work was deliv- 
ered by Mr. H. D. Roberts of Harrison, 
New York, Chairman of the Committee on 
Publications. Mr. Hatfield reported for 
the Commission on the Curriculum in Eng- 
lish substantial progress. Its work will 
probably be completed within the next 
; twelve months. 
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Several departmental conferences were 
held by those interested in elementary, 
high school, college, and teacher training 
fields; also in spoken English, reading and 
dramatics, journalism, and departmental 
organization. Notable addresses were de- 
livered on the general program by Augus- 
tus O. Thomas, Secretary-General of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, L. W. Payne, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and Aurelia H. Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College. A moving plea 
for understanding and sympathy for the 
South in its long struggle to overcome the 
handicaps growing out of the Civil War 
was made by Professor Edwin Mims of 
Vanderbilt University, toastmaster at the 
annual dinner. 

A tour of the city, followed by a tea at 
Southwestern University, was provided by 
Memphis teachers and a special program of 
Southern melodies was given by employees 
of Hotel Peabody, headquarters of the con- 
vention. 

The next annual meeting will be held in 
Detroit. 


A VOTE ON GOOD ENGLISH 

Have you been laboring to eradicate the 
following expressions from your speech? 
The majority of judges in a survey con- 
ducted by the National Council of Teachers 
of English (211 W. 68th St., Chicago), 
voted on these items and approved them as 
well established in good colloquial usage: 

It is me. 

Who are you looking for? 

Invite whoever you wish. 

The indefinite ‘‘you’’ and ‘‘they’’ in 
such expressions as 

You cannot tell what people will think. 

They had numerous strikes in England 
in 1860. 

None are expected. 

Everyone was here but they all went 
home early. 

Healthy climate. 
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Pretty good. 

Awfully cold. 

I felt badly about it. 

Walk or drive or go slow. 

Move quick. 

Try and get well. 

Had rather. 

Are you still objecting to ‘‘ He invited my 
friends and myself’’? The judges in this 
survey do not object. For them, ‘‘farther’’ 
and ‘‘further’’ are synonymous, and so are 
‘*shall’’ and ‘‘will.’’? They are quite in- 
different to a misplaced ‘‘only,’’ and ‘‘the 
reason was because’’ leaves them undis- 
turbed. If Barrie wants to say, ‘‘I wish 
I was wonderful,’’ they think it quite all 
right, and they agree that ‘‘If it wasn’t 
for football, school life would be dull,’’ al- 
together discarding the subjunctive. And 
so on through 230 disputed items of Eng- 
lish usage. A similar study was made of 
punctuation usages—with similar tenden- 
cies towards greater freedom. 

There were 229 judges in the study of 
English usage and 144 in the punctuation 
study. The usage judges were well-known 
authors, editors, business men, linguists, 
and teachers in school and college, the 
teacher group predominating. The punc- 
tuation judges were publishers, magazine 
editors, and newspapermen, the newspaper- 
men forming by far the largest group. All 
the judges were above the average in edu- 
cation. It was felt to be an advantage to 
seek in these studies not an impossible 
literary standard but the habits of bet- 
ter middle-class speech. The National 
Council believes, of course, in the necessity 
for emphasizing the correction of unmis- 
takable errors—for which there should now 
be more time. 

In her introduction to the two surveys, 
which were made under the direction of 
the late Sterling Andrus Leonard of the 
University of Wisconsin, Ruth Mary 
Weeks, of Kansas City, former president of 
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the National Council, insists that ‘‘to make 
your meaning clear—that is the secret of 
good punctuation, good usage, good speech, 
and good writing! Freed by such studies 
as Mr. Leonard’s from the crushing load of 
outworn formalities, we shall perhaps haye 
time to stimulate in our students the clari- 
fied thought from which alone a composi- 
tion worth punctuating can result.’’ 

As to the viewpoint from which these 
studies were made Miss Weeks writes: 

‘‘Language is a living thing, and the 
great law of life and growth is change, 
Dictionaries, grammars, books of rhetoric 
are not eternal statutes handed down from 
heaven like the tables of the Mosaic law. 
They are history, not dogma; description, 
not command—descriptions of the chang. 
ing speech habits of the mass of men. As 
speech changes, so do dictionaries and 
grammars change; so must they change if 
we are to prepare our students to speak 
the language of their own time, or to se- 
eure from the better speéch of our own 
day reénforcement of our teaching.”’ 

Miss Weeks holds that ‘‘it is useless to 
resist the current of language change. It 
is true that change is not always progress; 
it is true that languages have decayed, and 
that English may prove no exception to the 
rule. Perhaps the present wave of gram- 
matical simplification is obliterating fine 
distinctions we might well preserve. But 
we can no more arrest this process than 
King Canute could check the tide. The 
pages of the Leonard studies are strewn 
with illustrious dead, and many textbook 
friends are seen there limping to an early 
grave.” 


Worp Stupy 


THE DUBLIN CONFERENCE OF THE 
W. F. E. A. 
Dublin and all Ireland will provide a. 
hearty welcome to those who attend the 
Fifth Biennial Conference of the World 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 


Federation of Education Associations to be 
held in Dublin, July 29 to August 4, 1933. 
All American teachers who travel in Eu- 
rope next summer should plan to make this 
Conference the high point of their trip. 

Nowhere in the world is there presented, 
within so limited a space, such a wonder- 
ful variety of scenery as in Ireland. Beauti- 
ful lakes, lovely mountains, entrancing 
valleys everywhere greet the visitor. Dub- 
lin itself is noted for its many interesting 
buildings and its historical background. 
Around it, within an hour’s run, are clus- 
tered many charming seaside resorts and 
numerous centers of scenic and antiquarian 
interest. On all sides, except next to the 
sea, stretches a chain of grand mountains, 
richly blooming with shades of green and 
purple and gold. There are shady dells, 
rippling streams, and lakes that peep like 
gems from the wooded hills. 

For hundreds of years Ireland has been 
noted as the center of learning. Indeed, 
from the fifth to the ninth century, mis- 
sionaries and scholars flocked there from 
every country of Christendom. Alfred the 
Great of England came to study at Irish 
schools ; teachers were drawn from Ireland 
to the courts of kings; and in the monastic 
libraries are still preserved many of the 
beautifully illuminated manuscripts of 
those ancient days. The most magnificent 
of all these ancient manuscripts is the well- 
known Book of Kells, which may be seen at 
Trinity College, Dublin. This glorious 
treasure stands first among all the illumi- 
nated manuscripts of the world. Twelve 
hundred years have come and gone since 
some obscure, nameless monk executed this 
wonderful work in his narrow cell in the 
monastery at Kells, but the book will be 
open to teachers of the world next sum- 
mer, with colors as fresh and brilliant as 
when it left the artist’s hands. 
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Numerous tours, both before and after 
the convention, are being arranged and will 
be announced soon. Those who wish to go 
early may close their tours at Dublin and 
those who wish to go later may go to Dublin 
and begin their tours from that city. It is 
hoped that arrangements can be made for 
American teachers to meet special groups 
of teachers at various points on these 
itineraries. 

An excellent program is being planned 
by President Paul Monroe in conjunction 
with the British and Irish Directors. Emi- 
nent educators from Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and continental Europe, along with 
others from America and Asia, will appear 
upon the program. As usual, the meeting 
will be divided into general sessions and 
special sessions. The general sessions will 
afford opportunity for delegates and vis- 
itors to enjoy addresses by men and women 
of world-wide reputation, while the special 
sessions will give teachers the privilege 
of taking part in discussions relating 
to their own particular educational in- 
terests. 

The main purpose of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations is the culti- 
vation and development of international 
understanding and goodwill through educa- 
tion. The Dublin Conference will be a 
great international educational gathering 
and as such it will afford opportunities for 
the teachers of America to meet their fel- 
low teachers from other countries. Those 
who have attended previous meetings will 
look forward to renewing old friendships, 
while those who have not previously at- 
tended an international conference will find 
in store for them a variety of experiences 
full of interest and enjoyment. 


CuHarLes H. WiuiaMs, 
Secretary. 
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ENRICHING THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM _gcience, foreign languages, commercial sub. 
In his monograph on The Enrichment of jects, art, music, library work, and charg. 
the English Curriculum,’ Professor Lyman ter training. Whether handled by , 
has not only brought together from scat- teacher who is responsible for both subjects 
tered and in some cases all but inaccessible or by two or more teachers working 
sources much concrete evidence of progres- operatively, such experiments require , 
sive movements in the English field but broader cultural and scholarly training 
has so organized this varied material as to than is needed for a single subject, as wel 
present a consistent picture of the recent as ‘‘a vigorous pioneering spirit and an gg. 
developments in English teaching, a pic- gressive independence of action, which 
ture clarified and illuminated by his well- characterize only the best teachers.’’ Con. 
tempered critical judgment. plete amalgamation of departments is stil] 
The earlier chapters deal with tendencies in a highly experimental stage, though 
that have long been seen in the better Lyman is able to report, with evident syn. 
schools—the expansion of the reading-liter- pathy and in considerable detail, courses in 
ature curriculum to meet the varied abilities history and literature, in ‘‘The American 
and interests of pupils; the treatment of Experiment in Democracy,’’ in English 
composition as the expression of real needs, and community life, in English and voea- 
practical or creative; the attempt (under tional guidance, in various language con- 
whatever administrative difficulties) to set binations (including ‘‘general language’’), 
uniform standards of English expression in English and the arts. 
for all work throughout the school; the in- Undoubtedly English has affiliations with 
clusion in the English course of materials all of these fields, not alone as a tool subject 
and problems from other subjects. Thedis- of expression but through its literary con- 
cussion of these tendencies is, however, so tent; and under sufficiently wise guidance 
amply illustrated with detailed plans from each subject may illuminate the other a 
schools throughout the country as to be well as enlarge its scope. The two favorite 
most informing and helpful even to teach- combinations, English with history or social 
ers who have made similar attempts in their science, and English with the arts, raise 
own practice. peculiar difficulties that are not wholly met 
The final two chapters, covering construc- in any of the plans here presented. One of 
tive relations and complete amalgamations these difficulties may be illustrated by 4 
of English with other subjects, raise that citation from the course entitled ‘‘Survey 
stimulating and highly controversial ques- of Civilization’’ in the Chicago University 
tion of the sacrifice of separate subjects as High School (page 203 of the monograph): 
such to the integrated curriculum. On the ‘*In the study of such topics as primitive 
high school level, Lyman finds a number of man, Egyptian life and civilization, Greek 
instances of close constructive relations be- life and culture, Roman civilization, and 
tween English and other subjects—not medieval life, books such as the following 
alone the social studies, but mathematics, were read: Jensen, The Long Journey. 


1The Enrichment of the English Curriculum. By R.L. Lyman. Supplementary Educational Mono 
graphs No. 39. University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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Ebers, Varda; Davis, A Victor of Salamis ; 

arrar, Darkness and Dawn; Henry, Paul, 
son of Kish; Lytton, The Last Days of 
Pompeii; Doyle, The White Company; 
Reade, The Cloister and the Hearth.’’ 
With the exception of the last named, these 
are all second or third rate books, perhaps 
with a former acclaim but with no stand- 
ing, as literature, today. Some historical 
periods, some social problems, are embar- 
rassingly rich in literary treatment; others 
of equal importance are so poor that the 
teacher of the combined course would be 
foreed to seek obscure or trivial books, or 
even fiction manufactured, as the old Sun- 
day School books were, for the purpose of 
edification. This is not teaching literature 
at all. 

Difficulties of another sort are  il- 
lustrated in the very interesting and sug- 
gestive ‘‘Survey of the Arts’’ planned for 
the twelfth grade in Kansas City (page 
223). To the preparation of this course the 
instructor evidently brought unusual com- 


petence and richness of background mate- 


rial in the several arts. Yet one can but 
wonder what artistic end is served by 


‘grouping Grainger’s ‘‘Country Gardens,”’ 


Bach’s ‘‘Minuet,’’ Hals’s ‘‘Laughing 
Cavalier,’’ and Butler’s ‘‘Pigs is Pigs’’ as 
expressions of the mood of gaiety. On the 
college level, a course in general esthetics 


built around such a book as Miss Park- 


hurst’s Beauty, might develop the idea of 
fundamental principles of design govern- 


ing all the arts; in school, the all but irre- 


sistible temptation would be to let subject 
matter, rather than the artistic treatment 


pot it, dominate. 


Schools contemplating such fusions of 


‘subjects should be forewarned that, as Mil- 


ton said, ‘‘this is not a bow for every man 
to shoot in that counts himself a teacher.’’ 


‘For the exceptionally qualified, it is a 
‘highly provocative challenge to experi- 
_ *Adjusting the School to the Child. By Carleton Washburne. World Book Company, 1932. 
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ment; and for such, Lyman’s final chapter 
will afford valuable preliminary guidance. 


ALLAN ABBOTT 


ADJUSTING THE SCHOOLS TO THE 
CHILDREN IN WINNETKA 

Mr. Washburne has brought together in 
book form? a series of articles written for 
educational magazines in which he at- 
tempted to explain the work of the Win- 
netka schools. The theme is that of adjust- 
ing the school to the individual differences 
of the pupils. Seven of the twelve chapters 
in the book are devoted to exposition of in- 
dividual instruction in various school sub- 
jects. The others treat such topics as: 
Socializing the School, The Behavior of the 
Individual Child, and Administering an 
Individualized School. To many the clos- 
ing chapter, Convincing the Community, 
will appear most important of all. 

The Winnetka schools have been, since 
1919, educational laboratories. A large 
amount of investigation has been carried on 
and it is still in progress. The preparation 
and publication of suitable materials for 
individual instruction has been a major en- 
terprise. This has led to the establishing 
of a publication office in the schools them- 
selves. A summer school for the training 
of teachers has been added. Of all these 
activities this book gives a circumstantial 
account. It will prove especially useful to 
those who plan to visit the Winnetka 
schools. It will provide schools that wish 
to adopt some part of the Winnetka tech- 
nique with a great deal of necessary infor- 
mation. 

The Winnetka practice changes from 
year to year, as Mr. Washburne endeavors 
to make clear. This suggests the thought 
that no other system can take over and use 
ready-made the program which Mr. Wash- 
burne and his co-workers have developed. 
They have grown up with it. When one 
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recalls the history of Pestalozzianism as it 
was imported into this country and prac- 
ticed, he needs no further warning as to 
the danger of getting the letter instead of 
the spirit. Mr. Washburne’s account 
should make the Winnetka experience 
valuable to others. It is particularly sig- 
nificant as showing what genuine enthusi- 
asm for an idea, coupled with intelligence, 
persistence, and a genius for taking pains, 
will accomplish. 


HOW TO UTILIZE THE SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUM 

Current practice in the use of the audi- 
torium in elementary, in junior and senior 
high schools, and in colleges is very well 
presented by Miller and Chaffee. Prob- 
ably the most valuable contribution of the 
book is its comprehensive analysis of the 
possibilities. Principals of schools will find 
a wealth of suggestions from which to 
choose. 

No one type of school organization re- 
ceives special emphasis. Thus, while the 
platoon school is well represented, it does 
not monopolize the space. Nor is a single 
theory of the place of the auditorium in the 
school exploited to the exclusion of others. 
The emphasis falls upon the idea of in- 
tegration and group attack on social prob- 
lems. This is in effect an interpretation of 
the activities now carried on in the audi- 
torium in the best schools. The authors are 
friendly to the policy in force in certain 
cities of appointing special auditorium su- 
pervisors and teachers. The movement in 
this direction will no doubt be halted by 
the depression. Meanwhile it may be pos- 
sible to handle the matter by means of a 
proper division of labor among the regular 
teachers. Limited specialization may prove 
better in the long run than narrow speciali- 
zation. 

The authors do not attack the problem of 


providing the physical setting. They seem 
to assume, however, that the school will 
have am auditorium. This implies large 
assemblies, with programs intended for 
children of various ages. Since the junior 
high school ordinarily includes only three 
school years or grades, this policy can be 
applied to it without great difficulty. In 
the elementary schools, especially those 
having eight or more grades, the case is 
very different. We should probably recog. 
nize the value of having many small assem- 
blies made up of two, three, four, or five 
classes, with occasional—only occasional— 
gatherings of the student body as a whole 
in schools of this sort. This will call for 
several assembly rooms and will render the 
building of a large auditorium, with fixed 
seats on a sloping floor and all the rest, of 
doubtful expediency. There is nothing, of 
course, in the fundamental views of these 
writers as to teaching the social arts which 
is in opposition to such a modification, but 
the general effect of their treatment is to 
magnify the use of a large central audi- | 
torium. Current practice appears to be mov- 
ing away from this rather than toward it. 

The plan of composition adopted by the 
writers is interesting. Instead of sifting in 
long excerpts, with connecting remarks, 
they have in some cases reprinted the quo- 
tations as chapters, with the name of the 
original author at the head. This is a fair 
and agreeable method. It makes valuable 
material available to the reader without the 
annoyance of irrelevant remarks by the 
compiler. If our educational books must 
be made up largely of citations, then let us 
have more of them in the form adopted by 
Messrs. Miller and Chaffee. 


A COMMENTARY ON DEWEY’S 
DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


After some sixteen years of experience in 
the use of Dewey’s Democracy and Educa- 


* The Auditorium Social Arts. By Harry G. Miller and Newton W. Chaffee. D. C. Heath and Com- 


pany, 1932. 
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tion as a text in college classes, Professor 
Horne of New York University has written 
a volume of exposition and comment.* His 
first aim was to assist students in getting 
Dewey’s ideas; his second, to stimulate 
their thinking as to the validity and impli- 
cations of those ideas. Professor Horne is 
at once an admirer and a critic of Dewey. 
He professes idealism rather than pragma- 
tim, which he believes to be one-sided, 
overemphasizing the method of experience 
at the expense of content. 

The book was of course published with 
Dewey’s knowledge and consent. It is a 
most thoroughgoing study, representing 
probably much more actual hard work than 
would be required to produce a book of 
equal size devoted wholly to the expression 
of the writer’s own ideas. It is clear and 
interesting and reflects wide reading and 
study. Professor Horne is a ripe scholar in 
this field. To many older members of the 
present generation of school men his 
Philosophy of Education came as the first 
introduction to that subject they had seen. 
This latest contribution will no doubt prove 
a valuable addition to the materials used in 
advanced college classes in the general 
principles of education. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 

The training school of the Teachers Col- 
lege of the University of California at Los 
Angeles has undertaken to operate as an 
activity school. As such the school seeks 
to organize much of its work in the form 
of large units of instruction. Three exam- 
ples of such units as developed in the inter- 
mediate grades are now presented to the 
public, together with an exposition of the 
educational point of view adopted by the 
school and of the relation of art, music, and 
physical education to an integrated pro- 
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gram centering in the social studies.» The 
work is made up of contributions from 
many hands, edited by the director of train- 
ing, the principal of the school, and the su- 
pervisor of fine and industrial arts. In a 
more limited field and with correspondingly 
greater detail, it does for this school of the 
University of California what was done by 
the staff of the Lincoln School, in Curricu- 
lum Making in an Elementary School. 

The ‘‘major units’’ described are: ‘‘A 
Study of Chinese Life in the Fourth 
Grade,’’ ‘‘A Study of Colonial Life in the 
Fifth Grade,’’ and ‘‘A Study of Aeronau- 
ties in the Sixth Grade.’’ In each case the 
training teacher and a group of student 
teachers were assisted by special teachers 
and supervised by the principal, Miss 
Seeds. Each unit is regarded as a project, 
or a series of projects, classified as pro- 
ducer’s, consumer’s, problem-solving, or 
other type of enterprise after the well- 
known Kilpatrick analysis. A full account 
of the development of each project is given. 
This includes not only outlines and narra- 
tives of experience but transcripts of spe- 
cial materials prepared by teachers, dia- 
grams and working drawings, and even 
true-false tests. The reader comes as near 
as can reasonably be asked to following 
each series of experiences through without 
actually being on the ground. 

The editors are careful to explain that 
these studies are not to be taken as models 
to be followed in other schools. They are 
rather illustrations to show what is meant 
by activity units and what the possibilities 
of their use in training schools for teachers 
are. Probably the chief use to which the 
book is fitted is study in courses in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges in the teach- 
ing of the social studies. For such use the 
work will prove a fit companion for the 


‘The Democratic Philosophy of Education. By Herman H. Horne. Macmillan Company, 1932. 
° Major Units in the Social Studies. Edited by Charles W. Waddell, Corinne A. Seeds, and Natalie 


White. John Day Company, 1932. 
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book by Miss Storm on the social studies in 
the primary grades, which was reviewed in 
this journal a short time ago. 


J. F. H. 


TEACHING SCHOOL MUSIC 

A new book in the field of teaching school 
music comes to us from Miss Norton,® who 
brings to her writing both training and ex- 
perience, giving to it a value beyond that 
of the person who merely theorizes. 

There are a limited number of books on 
the subject. One which so adequately and 
thoughtfully sets before us the problems 
that must be met in the teaching of music 
in the reorganized curriculum is indeed 
welcome and should be read by all who are 
interested in the teaching of music. Espe- 
cially valuable is it for persons engaged in 
teacher training. Here is a book that may 
well be used as a text and reference book 
in the preparation of students for the 
teaching of music in our schools. 

Unbiased in the setting forth of the dif- 
ferent procedures used to meet the variety 
of problems involved in teaching, it is 
stimulating in suggesting the pros and cons 
of disputed questions. Never dogmatically 
expressing a personal opinion, Miss Norton 
honestly presents varying points of view. 
The chapters cover many topics within the 
field, e.g.: 


I. Determining Standards of Achievement 
III. Furnishing Experience Preceding Notation 
with Chapter 
IV. Introducing Notation 
XI. Teaching Music through the Activity Pro- 
gram 


There are others equally interesting and 
rich in their analyzation of the good in the 
old with the strengths in the new. 

The book is well organized, simply and 
clearly written, with stimulating questions 
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and excellent bibliography to take the sty. 
dents beyond the material of this one book 
in preparing themselves to teach music in 
the schools of the country. 

In the preface, written by Louis Wood. 
son Curtis, Director, Division of Music, 
Los Angeles City Schools, he says: ‘‘It jg 
important that the place of music which, 
because so necessary to happy living, is 
utilitarian as well as beautiful, should be 
strongly guarded in the realm of the public 
schools, where the temper of our people is 
fashioned. Its future guardians, present- 
day students in teacher training institu. 
tions, must receive during their days of 
apprenticeship an intelligent appreciation 
of their opportunities as protectors of the 
art. Mere love of music and acquaintance 
with it in its many forms are not enough. 
In addition there must be skill in fitting 
music into a school program which parallels 
living situations with a consequent chal- 
lenging of procedure and constant evalua- 
tion of results.’’ 

Teaching School Music is a book to stimu- 


late self-criticism, and any book which | 
makes possible constructive self-criticism | 


should be in the working library of all 
teachers engaged in helping students to be 
cognizant of their responsibilities and op- 
portunities. 

Autce E. Bivins 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
DEMOCRACY OR TECHNOCRACY ? 


Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, anticipated 
the current interest in ‘‘technocracy”’ by 
devoting several pages of his annual report 
to a discussion of education and economics. 
This has been reproduced in Teachers Col- 
lege Record for December. Harking back 
to history, he quotes from Froissart an ac- 
count of an appeal by John Ball for social 


* Teaching School Music. By Alma M. Norton. C. C. Crawford, University of Southern California, 


Los Angeles, California, 1932. 
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justice and reviews Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
He then points out that the policy of laissez 
faire, which some economists would dis- 
place, was attained only after a period of 
struggle. Now this in turn has proved to 
have the defect of its quality. Ambition 
overleaps itself. The supreme question for 
education is to discover how to replace the 
motive of self-interest with a genuine al- 
truism that will make the return of our 
present difficulties unlikely. This he thinks 
preferable to the setting up of some sort 
of autocratic control, which appears to be 
the only alternative. 


MEETING THE PRESENT CRISIS 


In The Nation’s Schools for December, 
Superintendent Frank Pickell of Montclair, 
New Jersey, analyzes the educational situa- 
tion and presents the conclusions which he 
reached in the study of conditions in his 
city. There as elsewhere the opposition to 
liberal support: of public schools has been 
} making its voice heard. Accordingly the 
city commission appointed a committee of 
five representative citizens to make a survey 
vot all departments of the municipal govern- 
‘ment, including the school system. This 
committee was invited to assist in the 
preparation of the school budget for the en- 
suing year. In the course of this work a 
series of fundamental questions were raised 
and answered. Among these were: How 
can you justify handwork for elementary 
school children? Why do you have school 
psychologists, visiting teachers, and a psy- 
chiatrist? What do supervisors do that 
justifies the expense of their salaries in this 
emergency ? 

The committee reached the conclusion 
that the curriculum of the schools and the 
school plant must be maintained. <A 
“penny wise and pound foolish’’ policy 
was put aside. While certain economies 
proved to be absolutely necessary, the pub- 
lie schools of the city are suffering less 
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than business generally. The morale of the 
teaching corps has been maintained. Su- 
perintendent Pickell urges that school offi- 
cers everywhere make sure that they are 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts and 
that the responsible officers and intelligent 
citizen body be made entirely conversant 
with them. When this is done, the public 
will react intelligently to facts rather than 
to sentiment and the present crisis will be 
met. 


AN EVALUATION OF ABILITY GROUPING IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


For over ten years ability grouping has 
been widely practiced in Philadelphia. In 
the Journal of Educational Research for 
December appears a report of the definite 
attempt by Dr. Harriet M. Barthelmess 
and Dr. Philip A. Boyer, of the Division 
of Educational Research, to determine 
whether there has been actual gain from 
this practice. Pupils in the same school 
organization and with the same teachers 
were compared, those not classified into 
ability groups being used as controls for 
those pupils so grouped. A series of basic 
assumptions were formulated and a series 
of tests developed in the city were applied. 
The total number of pupils involved in the 
experiment was 1,130. The investigators 
conclude that there is statistically signif- 
icant difference in favor of the pupils that 
are homogeneously grouped. This is true 
not only for groups as wholes but also for 
individual pupils within the groups. It is 
admitted that the superiority may have 
been due, to some extent, to professional 
stimulation, although homogeneous group- 
ing was not new in the system. It is ad- 
mitted also that it is very difficult to apply 
strictly the law of the single variable in 
such an experiment. Nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that the results of the study offer 
exceedingly strong evidence that homogene- 
ous grouping can be made a factor in secur- 
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ing improvement in certain important 
school subjects. 


THE VALUE OF CLASSROOM PICTURES 


In Educational Screen for December, Dr. 
Daniel C. Knowlton of New York Univer- 
sity reports the recent effort of the George 
Washington Memorial Association of New 
York City to reconstruct important events 
in the career of George Washington. A 
group of distinguished historians and edu- 
eators were asked to suggest twenty scenes 
which might be reconstructed by twenty 
distinguished American artists. The list of 
subjects selected was as follows: Washing- 
ton and His Mother; Washington, the Sur- 
veyor’s Assistant; Washington on His 
Mission to the Ohio; Washington at Brad- 
dock’s Defeat; Washington’s Courtship; 
Washington at Pohick Church; En route 
to the First Continental Congress; Wash- 
ington Assumes Command; The British 
Evacuate Boston; The Retreat from Long 
Island; Washington at Valley Forge; 
Washington and Lee at Monmouth; The 
Surrender of Cornwallis; Washington Pre- 
vents a Military Dictatorship; Washing- 
ton’s Farewell to His Officers; Washington, 
the Planter; The Constitutional Conven- 
tion; New York Welcomes the President- 
Elect; Lady Washington’s Levee; and 
Washington at Mount Vernon. Doctor 
Knowlton thinks that certain effects can be 
obtained by the use of these pictures that 
can be had in no other way. For example, 
the introduction into the classroom of such 
a picture as ‘‘ Washington on His Mission 
to the Ohio”’ brings out very definitely the 
nature, size, and location of the French 
forts in 1754, their distance from the Eng- 
lish outposts, the routes by which they were 
reached, and the perils encountered in 
traveling to them. Another striking exam- 
ple is that of the farewell scene at 
Fraunces’ Tavern. 

Such pictures, at once historically ac- 
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curate and artistic, supplemented by ade. 
quate notes and teaching suggestions 
constitute an indispensable aid to the 
teacher who would make history really live, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE PROGRAM IN CHICAGo 


For several years the movement for in. 
troduction of the junior high school jnto 
the Chicago school system has been going 
forward. This resulted in a situation in 
which some pupils were having general sci. 
ence in the new schools while pupils in the 
old seventh and eighth grades were receiy. 
ing no comparable instruction. Conse. 
quently, early in 1928 a program of cur. 
riculum construction in the field of science 
was launched in the Chicago public schools, 
In Science Education for December the su- 
pervisor of science, Mr. Paul G. Edwards, 
tells how a new program was evolved and 
what it undertakes to accomplish. A defi- 
nite time allotment was set aside for sci- 
ence, beginning with the fifth grade, and 


the objectives of the course were formn- f 


lated as follows: 


1. To develop understandings and appreciations 


of scientific problems, in order to learn how 
to control the environment. 

. To learn to solve the problems of life by the 
scientific method and to establish this method 
of problem solving as a habit of procedure. 

3. To induce an emotional response in order 

to inspire a continued study in the field of 
science. 


bo 


It then became necessary to provide in- 
formation for teachers training in service, 
and a permanent course of study. An ele- 
mentary science weekly was provided; 
twice a week a bulletin is issued from the 
office of the superintendent ; demonstration 
lessons were introduced and evening classes 
for teachers organized. Because of the 
varying environment of the pupils, it was 
necessary to provide for considerable flexi: 
bility in the program. As far as possible, 
use was made of such resources as the 
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botanical and zoological gardens, the Field 
Museum, the Shedd Aquarium, the Adler 
Planetarium, and the conservatory in Gar- 
field Park. A tremendous increase in the 
amount of interest and activity in the field 
of science has been noted in the Chicago 
schools. It is believed that an answer is 
gradually being found to the question, 
‘What can elementary science and nature 
study offer the school children of Chi- 
cago?”’ 


REVISION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
IN VIRGINIA 


An extensive program of high school cur- 
riculum revision is in progress in the state 
of Virginia. About the middle of August, 
the Virginia Committee for Research in 
Secondary Education met at the University 
of Virginia and carried out the program 
dealing with curriculum revision. The pa- 
pers presented have been published in the 
University of Virginia Record for October. 
One of the most valuable of these was pre- 
sented by Professor Henry Harap of West- 
ern Reserve University, who had collected 
a large number of questions concerning the 
curriculum offered by teachers in the 
schools. Among these questions are the fol- 
lowing: What, in your opinion, is an inter- 
est as the term is used in the state pro- 
gram? How should the interests upon 


' which the activities are to be based be de- 


termined? Are interests and activities of 
children to be used codrdinately with life 
needs to determine units of work in the dis- 
semination of knowledge already standard- 
ized for high schools?’ What part will the 
classroom teacher have in the development 
of the program? How much of the course 
of study is to be based on interest, how 
much should be determined by authority ? 
What should be the duties of the supervisor 
with reference to the preparation of units 
of work by the teachers? Is not the pro- 
cedure which has been adopted too subjec- 
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tive? Is the ordinary teacher prepared for 
the proposed program ? 

Another important paper was presented 
by Professor Paul R. Hanna of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on ‘‘Some 
Considerations Basic to Reorganization of 
Social Studies in Secondary Schools.’’ 
Among these considerations he mentions 
the changing status of home and family 
life, concentration of wealth, increasing 
crime, especially among youth, and in- 
creased nationalism with its heightened 
tendency to war. 
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Study in the Integration of Social Studies, 
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